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; ():: September 3rd, 1939, the King explained to his peoples the 


cause of our declaration of war: ‘‘ We have been forced into a 
conflict . . . to meet the challenge of a principle which, if it were 
to prevail, would be fatal to any civilised order in the world.” 

Two years later, on September 3rd, 1941, Mr. Churchill said of our war 
effort : “ Would it be presumptuous of me to say that it symbolises 
| something even more majestic—namely the marshalling of the good 
forces of the world against the evil forces, which.are now so formidable 
and triumphant and have cast their cruel spell over the whole of Europe 
| and a large part of Asia? This is the highest honour and the most 
glorious opportunity which could ever come to any branch of the 

human race.” 
| “ This war,” said the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, ‘‘ was 
forced upon us as the necessary, the sole, means of securing lasting peace. 
Never again must peace be a preparation for war.” 

“ Our special prayer,’ said the Archbishop of Canterbury, “ should 

| be to see and keep a clear vision of the true greatness of our cause.” 
| More statements could be quoted of similar purport showing that 
the chief leaders of the nation are agreed. Our cause is clear, simple 
| and compelling. Yet the reading of a large number of “ Statements of 
| Aims’ and attendance at a good many conferences leave on me the 
| impression that there is great confusion in the mind of the public, or at 
least of its spokesmen. At the same time one sees public complaints 
about a certain lack of enthusiasm in the country, making our belliger- 
}ency in Mr. Harold Nicolson’s words, ‘“‘ grim rather than inspired.” 
| There is confusion, there is lack of vital enthusiasm. 
Some of this lack of enthusiasm, this tendency to be rather bored . 
| than otherwise by eloquent appeals for greater effort, is easily explained. 
| Except to the Navy, the Air Force, and the Armies overseas, the war 
is a distant and rather unreal thing. We read of it and hear talks about 
\it. We are stinted in our daily life because of it. The bombed districts 
jindeed suffer from it, but even they are not able to hit back. All this 
is uninspiring, utterly different from the experience of the Russians or 
of those occupied countries which have a hated conqueror present in 
their daily life and can at least find some indirect and secret ways of 
‘striking at him. The reality of war is still distant from us and leaves 
Jour imaginations sluggish, while the burning significance of the issue is 
‘blurred by all this confused theorising about aims and causes. 

The notion that we are fighting for some mere political programme, 
democracy, or human equality, or free trade or the destruction of 
\capitalism or, more vaguely, ‘a new social order,’’ comes from many 
causes. In normal times people who care for politics at all are chiefly 
concerned with controversial domestic politics and are naturally tempted 
to treat the inevitable disturbances of the war as an opportunity for 
pushing their own favourite programmes. Experience shows also that 
average people confronted with a quite new situation will respond to it 
by repeating the watchwords, however irrelevant, which they have 
been in the habit of uttering before. I would suggest, too, that the 
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parliamentary situation of the past ten years, with both the opposition | 
parties paralysed by divisions and thus defrauded of their normal } 
electoral strength, has resulted in a sort of demoralisation or distraction | 
of the forces of the Left. There has been a lack of any strong responsible | 
centre round which to rally. There is consequently too much irrespon- |” 
sible and fissiparous thinking. 

One widespread doctrine is that wars are caused by capitalism. Yet | 


in fact the two typical capitalist nations, Great Britain and the United | 


States, have been extraordinarily reluctant to fight. They have been | 
much blamed for it. They are devotees of peace. The war-makers are | 
Germany and Italy, who are always denouncing capitalism. Others |; 
hold that wars are caused by poverty, or still more by great extremes |) 
of wealth and poverty side by side in the same country. But is this so? | 
Surely these evils are causes of domestic revolution, not of war. It |) 
would be difficult to find in modern times a case of a poor nation | 
declaring war on a rich. Aggressors are practically always strong and | 
well-furnished. It may also be noted that in pre-war days probably | 
the two nations which exhibited the most violent and shocking contrasts |) 
of wealth and poverty were Czarist Russia and Imperial China ; both | 
had revolutions, but both are conspicuously devoted to peace. I need | 
hardly speak of the theory cherished in some religious circles, that the } 
wars of our time are due to the decay of orthodox Christianity. The 
facts absolutely refuse to bear it out. The Left in France, Belgium, | 
Italy and to some extent in England, was generally anti-clerical and |; 
pacific; the Right clerical and militarist. There are far more non- | 
Christian troops fighting for the British Empire than against it, and jj 
probably more devout Catholics against than with. Marshal Pétain’s |} 
errors are certainly not due to any lack of religious education. (Of | 
course, if instead of Christian orthodoxy one speaks of a “ Christian | 
spirit ” the case is entirely changed; and no one will wish to under- } 
rate the noble lead given towards peace by the Churches in this country | 
or by the Pope in Europe. But that is a different issue.) | 

Most of these claims are put forward by the parties of the Left and | 


connected with dreams of some “‘ new world ” or ‘‘ new social order” |} 


which may or may not be realised in post-war Europe, but which cer- | 
tainly was not the purpose we had in mind in declaring war. Imaybe | 
wrong, but I have reason to’ fear that people in authority at times | 
deliberately encourage these illusions from a belief that they will make | 
the war more popular with the working classes and increase their “ war | 
. effort.” If so, I believe this is a profound psychological mistake. It | 
implies that an average Englishman will fight like a hero for the prospect | 
of a higher wage, but will not do so to defend his country from mortal | 
danger. Such an estimate is not only a slur on human nature; it has | 
- the bad effect of turning men’s thoughts away from the one compelling } 
cause for which they may reasonably be asked to risk their lives and | 
fixing them on political and social programmes for which no such 
sacrifice is ever normally expected. Nay more, there is actual danger 
in asking people to make sacrifices for a selfish aim. There is human 
nature in the old Irish orange-seller in Liverpool who was pitied for the 
loss of her trade in oranges but answered that she was better off than | 
ever before. “‘ Sure I get three pound ten a week and my husband gets | 
eight pounds a week. And (indignantly) there’s the Pope of Rome 
praying for peace! ” 

There is another danger in this constant talk of democracy, socialism, 
equalisation of incomes and “a better world” as the purpose of our 
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war effort. It means that the Left is constantly talking while the Right 
maintains a gloomy reserve. Yet in wartime the Right are apt 
to be mostly in control of the situation. The Tory soldier, while 
the storm of democratic oratory flows over him, murmurs to himself 
that most, if not all, of our troubles are due to this blessed democracy. 
It is democracy that left us unarmed, because weak governments were 
afraid of losing votes ; that compels the authorities to waste time in 


_“ persuading ”’ silly or selfish people to do what they obviously ought 


to do instead of simply issuing an order and seeing that it is obeyed. 


It is democracy that is responsible for half the delays in factories, and 
the endless unpreparedness and vacillation of America. The same 


critic will be equally irritated by the talk of equalisation of incomes. 


“T submit willingly to very severe taxation for the sake of my country. 


’ My whole standard of life is violently changed and I am ready to have 


it changed still more if necessary for the war effort, but I object 
altogether to having my sacrifices jeered at and my impoverishment 
represented as a desirable aim in itself. What the country really wants 
is stricter discipline and more sense of duty, not soft jobs and high 


_ wages and the avoidance of everything that is difficult or unpopular.” 


I do not say that this imaginary critic is right. But he has a case, 
and I see the seed of disunion and discord throughout the nation in this 
attempt to put the cause for which we are fighting in terms of popular 
politics. It is on the one side an attempt to utilise the war for party 
ends, on the other an insincere attempt to cajole. It is due to that 
“mistrust of the people tempered by fear,” so acutely diagnosed by 
Mr. Gladstone. And our people do not deserve to be mistrusted. 


“We are marshalling all the good forces of the world against all the 
evil forces.” How can such a statement of the case be true? How can 
it be that the Germans, of all nations, whom our fathers respected and 
liked so much, who are so dutiful, so obedient, so thorough, so patriotic, 
so free from the common vices of light men, should be the type of all 
evil? I have before me a passage from The Times of December roth, 
1870, rejoicing in the victory of Germany and the thought of “ the 
large-hearted, peace-loving, enlightened and honest people of Germany” 
becoming “‘ mistress of the continent in place of France.” True, this 
was written before Bismarck’s trick about the Ems telegram was 
known. After that the epithet “ peace-loving ’’ would have had to be 
corrected, but the rest of the description, even if over-coloured and 
partisan, is hardly consistent with our picture of a criminal nation, the 
enemy of the human race. 

Yet the facts are there, and the historical explanation is not hard to 
see. The present war is, of course, a renewal of the war of Ig14, a 
renewal of which the probability was always clearly foreseen though 
inadequately guarded against. Germany made the war of 1914 in order 
to assert her claims as the premier nation of Europe. She had grown 
steadily in strength from the Prussia of Frederick the Great to the 


_ Empire of Bismarck. She was the leading nation in science, in industry, 


in intellectual influence, in some forms of social organisation. She had 
long been building up the strongest army and possibly—so she hoped— 
the strongest fleet in the world. She followed instinctively an age-old 
ideal, once common to all mankind, in determining to conquer all 
rivals and stand supreme. The supremacy was already a fact, but it 


_ needed to be proved and cemented “in blood and iron.”’ The effort 


meant sacrifice, but Germany was ready, in Reventlow’s words, ‘‘ to 
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mount her Calvary.’’ Conquest had been the accepted aim of every 
Prussian king, and the aim had been continuously attained. An early 
letter of Bismarck to the Emperor William I explains that all his 
ancestors had added to their dominions and that his plain duty was to 
do the same. There was nothing whatever new or specially wicked in 
this. The same ideal was expressed in the coronation oath of the Kings 
of Hungary. It was laid before Xerxes, so A’schylus tells us, in so many 
words by his counsellors, and has probably been accepted as obvious 
by all ambitious princes and statesmen from that time to the twentieth 
century. It has been the recognised path to glory, immortality, world- 
wide fame. Who are the most famous heroes of the world? Not the 
benefactors and sages, but the destroyers, the great conquerors. No one 
cares to ask whether Alexander had a right to make war on Persia, 
whether Cesar had a just casus belli against the Gauls. Even about 
modern heroes like Napoleon, Nelson or Wellington, we scarcely ask 
such questions. In any case it is not the justice of their respective causes 
that gives them statues and glory ; it is their wars and their victories. 
This is the prize for which Germany plunged Europe into war in 1914 
under the Kaiser, and for which she was certain to try again when she 
regained her strength under her present rulers. The aim is sometimes 
explicitly confessed. Phrases like Weltmacht, ‘‘ Morgen die ganze 
Welt,” die Vernichtung Frankreichs, das Herrenvolk, tell their tale 
sufficiently. It is made more vaguely under such expressions as “a 
place in the sun” or Lebensraum ; it is sometimes veiled under all 
kinds of alleged or exaggerated grievances and pleas of unscrupulous 
diplomacy. “‘ Who,’ a good Prussian may ask, “ has a right to com- 
plain ? All conquerors in the past made diplomacy their servant ; all 
were unscrupulous. If Hitler has surpassed them in treachery, so also 
he will surpass them in the splendour of his conquests. History will 
acclaim the conquests, admire his methods and hail him, in his own 
phrase as ‘ the greatest of all Germans ’.” 

Yet we do complain. We regard his conquests as crimes and his 
methods as loathsome. Whatever veils may be thrown over Cesar’s 
treatment of Gaul, Hitler’s methods are wicked because they are out 
of date. Courses which were regarded as tolerable and even laudable 
in the days of Og, the King of Bashan, are utterly intolerable in 
twentieth-century Europe. A savage in his proper surroundings may 
be a noble figure, but the heart of a savage beneath all the equipment 
of modern knowledge and enlightenment is horrible. For one thing, 
war itself has become intolerably destructive, not merely through the 
application of modern science to the problem of mass slaughter and 
mass terrorism, but much more through the immense power which 
modern governments possess of drawing out from every nook and 
cranny of their country the whole of its employable strength ; more 
still perhaps because of the extraordinarily elaborate environment, 
both social and economic, in which it now operates. In ancient war you 
shot at an enemy whom you saw on the skyline or met on a battle-field ; 
in modern war you explode bombs in a factory in which you and your 


enemy are both at work, throwing them so as, if possible, to kill him 


first or hurt him most. These considerations are a commonplace, but 
there is another change not so widely recognised. The diplomacy of the 
warmaker was always unscrupulous, always brutal. But not till the 
twentieth century, certainly not in the time of Machiavelli, have the full 
resources of modern science and statecraft been put systematically and 
permanently at the service of a diplomacy which aims at totalitarian 
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war. Forget human feeling ; concentrate on logical consistency ; and, 
if your great aim is war, your diplomacy and your methods will be 
secretly waging that war always against everyone. Truth, justice, 
honour, chivalry, mercy, disappear from the map. They are all follies, 
senseless gifts to the enemy. Peace is merely the interval in which you 
get the enemy weakened by deceit and intimidation before proceeding 
to his destruction by force. You must undermine his self-confidence, 
encourage intrigues and rebellions among his peoples, persuade him 
that his true friends are his enemies and his enemies his true friends. 
And when the actual war comes, you must remember the great value of 
deliberate and well thought out cruelty. Many people who will boldly 
face a clean death by a bullet, can be broken and made obedient by the 
methods of the concentration camp. War is the concentration of a 
nation’s whole resources on achieving its will by doing the maximum 
possible evil to its neighbours. In ancient or medieval times the 
maximum possible was nothing like so great, the nation’s power of 
concentration nothing like so effective ; war was an explosion, an inter- 
ruption of peace, not a permanent purpose steadily and scientifically 
pursued. More primitive civilisations could recover well enough from 
the impact of primitive wars. Modern civilisation cannot recover from 
a continuance of modern war. War is now too destructive, too utterly 
evil. From the earliest times no doubt there has been a protest of the 
human conscience against war ; it has been heard from Homer onwards, 
But whether or no man’s conscience has grown more sensitive in the 
course of centuries, war has become more evil and more destructive, 
and the conscience of society is now reinforced by the plain instinct of 
self-preservation. War is out of date. The romantic militarist enthusi- 
asm with which the German, Japanese and Italian governments have 
devoted their whole minds to military glory has resulted in their 
pursuing with modern scientific efficiency an obsolete purpose which 
was only tolerable when occasional and inefficient, and has landed those 
great and once admired peoples in a career of wickedness which has 
roused the hatred of almost the entire world. 

That I believe to be the real issue. Our enemies are still pursuing 
the chimera of war ; we know that war is inconsistent with civilisation. 

“ But,” it may be argued, “is this specious pleading really true? 
Has there been such a vast change in modern times? Would not any 
nation in Germany’s place, or Japan’s place, any nation which had 
outstripped all its neighbours in power, industry and skill, act just as 
those nations have acted? Have they not all done so in the past, from 
the time when the Assyrians conquered the Babylonians, and the 
Persians the Assyrians, and the Macedonians the Persians, to the 
building of the British Empire in the nineteenth century? Is not our 
moral indignation for the most part a mere disguise for the terror and 
anger of an effete society being attacked by a ‘ dynamic’ enemy ?” 
The objection is plausible but the facts are against it. Of course no 
nation’s record is absolutely clean. No nation’s or individual’s conduct 
is mathematically consistent. Yet it is fairly clear all through the 
nineteenth century that the claims of conscience were growing from a 
merely disturbing element to be something like a controlling element in 
British foreign policy. Dutch statesmen have pointed out that during 
the long period of the Pax Britannica, when the Dutch colonies lay for 
a century at the mercy of British sea power, there was no movement for 
their acquisition in England, and no anxiety about it in Holland. Even 
the Boer War, which might be quoted as an example of aggression, 
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tells really the other way. While it lasted it roused a storm of protest 
not only in European countries but in England itself, and it was fol- 
lowed by a most emphatic rejection of the government responsible for 
the war and the policy which that government advocated, The greatest 
of Boer leaders has expressed by more than words his good will for 
‘the country under which we suffered forty years ago but which, when 
we lay at its mercy, treated us as a Christian nation should,”” But the 
strongest support for my thesis comes from the attitudes to one another 
of Great Britain and the United States. Great Britain, with her proud 
and well-established empire and control of the seas, is now being sur- 
passed, and increasingly surpassed, by the United States. In wealth, 
influence and war potential America has outstripped us. Yet there is 
no threat whatever of war ; no subtle “ preventive " diplomacy on our 
side, no suggestion that the United States must add to their territories 
or clinch their superiority by ‘ blood and iron.” The undefended 
Canadian border marks a date in world history, as the Atlantic Charter 
of 1941 marks another. The cause of this rejection of obsolete standards, 
this mental outlawry of war, is not any special mutual affection of the 
English-speaking peoples. In normal times America is a lively centre 
of anti-British propaganda, It is not the exceptional virtue of the 
inhabitants. America has a quite large and enterprising criminal 
population. It is not any lack of trade competition, Competition 
- between American and British firms is particularly extensive. No doubt 
other elements enter in, but, in the main, it is that America, like Great 
Britain, is a practical, civilised, modern nation, comparatively little 
perverted by old outworn traditions and hereditary feuds and fears. 

Of course this is not to say that a war spirit could never be roused in 
America or that it could never be transformed, if things so fell out, into 
an ambition for world mastery. But at present the United States form 
a clear example of a nation which has risen rapidly to a position of 
superiority over its obvious rivals and does not think of asserting that 
superiority by war, 

I believe that this state of mind, the slow result of the growing inter- 
dependence of nations and the complexity of civilisation, represents 
the main movement of national policies in the modern world; the 
violent outbursts of nationalism, militarism and autarky quand méme 
are only local protests against a movement too rapid and too universal 
for some peoples to assimilate. I was sometimes bombarded at Geneva 
by claims that the moral objection to war was hypocrisy, the economic 
and social objection mere outworn “ nineteenth-century Liberalism,” 
that the whole British and American outlook was effete, and militarist 
Fascism the vital discovery of a new and splendid age. But such 
arguments generally culminated in a claim that ‘ reason ’’ itself was 
out of date and that only emotion and inspiration could reveal the 
nobleness of Japan’s behaviour to China or Mussolini’s to Abyssinia. 
Such a claim is a confession of defeat. To reject reason is to reject 
truth. 

Setting aside all those immensely powerful and, to my mind, authori- 
tative objections to war which can be sneered at as utopian or idealist, 
it is surely clear as a matter of fact that in spite of temporary violent 
interruptions, international co-operation is on the increase. In trade 
it is obvious. In the sharing of information and knowledge the advance 
has been even more rapid. When people are liable to be put to death 
for listening to foreign broadcasts or reading foreign newspapers, it is 
pretty clear which side is the main stream and which is hysterically 
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_kicking against the pricks. Information goes broadcast with lightning 
‘speed about the world, Information, it may be said, is not under- 
_ Standing ; but understanding is on the increase just as much. Compare 
_ the average young Englishman’s knowledge of China or Czechoslovakia 
or Russia with that of the same sort of man in the last generation, 
Think of the internationalisation of music and art and science, of new 
ideas in sociology and philosophy. The discovery of a new drug or a 
new treatment for some disease passes across the world, sometimes by 
telegraph, sometimes by the time it takes for a practitioner to show his 
method, but, broadly speaking, the medical knowledge of the world is 
now open to all nations. The stream that accords with man’s ethical 
ideals is clearly, as a matter of fact, the main stream of civilisation, 

Why, then, has the opposite party been so successful? Why has it 
won so many victories and inflicted on us such a series of defeats ? 
Because of one age-old and distressing fact, that the average human 
herd, for obvious biological reasons, though pugnacious enough when 
its own skin is touched, will fight only languidly, if at all, for the good 
of others or the discharge of duties to others. In a war-weary world a 
small force ready to fight like a tiger will beat ten times its number of 
languid antagonists. Mustapha Kemal was first, after the World War, 
to discover this rule. He successfully defied the vast forces of the allies 
because he was ready to face death to recover his National Home and 
they preferred to let him have it rather than make war all over again, 
The lesson was learnt by Mussolini, by the Japanese, by Hitler and his 
satellites. 

The problem now facing the world, or at least the civilised world, as 
a whole, is one that normally faces every state or society in the course 
of its evolution. It cannot begin to be a society at all until most of its 
members are ready to live at peace with one another, if not always, at 
least in times of danger. But when that stage is long past and the 
society ranks as fully civilised, there is often an unassimilated or in- 
corrigible element which in one degree or another imperils the whole. 
In Fouché’s memoirs we are told how the Paris police, for all their 
vigour, could not hope to put down the criminals; they could only 
make a drive on important occasions and hunt them out of Paris till 
the special need for good behaviour was past. In contemporary France 
the anti-republican element, powerfully if subterraneously fostered by 
certain classes since 1870, if not since 1789, has actually with foreign 
help overthrown the State. In Chicago and other American, cities from 
time to time a criminal or semi-criminal class has actually been strong 
enough to override the law. After revolutions and civil wars this kind 
of danger lasts for generations. 

The civilised world, striving to form itself into a single co-operative 
whole, is now in the midst of a civil war, and a civil war not against 
ordinary rebels or malcontents but against an organised criminal class. 
Hitler puts the issue squarely in Mein Kampf, p. 148. “‘ Hither the 
world will be ruled by the ideology of modern democracy or it will be 
ruled by the laws of force, when the people of brutal determination, not 
those that show self-restraint, will triumph.’’ Of course he does not 
put our side of the case quite satisfactorily ; we represent the rule of 
law, or the principles of the Covenant of the League, rather than the 
mere ‘ideology’ of a particular form of government ; but his own 
side he states clearly—the rule of force, of ‘ brutal determination,” 
unchecked by any form of self-restraint, whether by law, mercy or 
morality. This principle once recognised, the various treacheries and 
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atrocities of German, Japanese and Italian policy, which at first sight 
seem incredible or at least un-understandable in a nation whose 
individual citizens we often like and respect, fall into place as logical 
necessities. Conquest is the supreme aim, the sublime and awful duty, 
of every true German. The methods efficient for attaining it must be © 
unchecked by conscience or law. To the master-people all the world 
consists of enemies, that is, of reluctant victims. All relations withsuch | 
victims are forms of war or the preparation for war. In that prepara- 
tion each one must be deceived, cajoled, treated as a friend and 
separated from its natural allies. At home the lie, commonly the 
occasional refuge of a weak man in a tight place, becomes a normal and 
perpetual instrument. Truth is a thing to be excluded with care, and 
the search for it treated as a legal offence. The education of the young 
is to be made an instrument of war and freed from “ the curse of 
objectivity.”’ Nay more, if ‘‘ brutal determination,” with no self- 
restraint, is to be the ruling principle, it is well to accustom boys and 
girls in their tender years to the practice of it. There are Jews, pacifists, 
opponents real or invented, to serve as a training school in brutality. 
Abroad the victims or rivals are to be taken “‘ one by one”’ ; each is to 
be weakened both by secret agents and by subventions to extreme 
parties of whatever colour. If civil war, open or latent, can be stirred 
up the real war that is coming is virtually won beforehand. When the 
time for that war comes, apart from material preparations, the aggres- 
sor’s own morale will have been strengthened to a fury of intensity by 
the organised lie, the calculated false education, based, alas, on the 
natural patriotism and sense of duty of a brave and obedient people. 
Mere shooting does not terrorise sufficiently. The unsubmissive victim, 
those who shelter an enemy, those who refuse information, those who 
keep alive a spirit of opposition, must be not only sought out and 
punished ; they must be so punished as to break their spirit and to 
make them loathsome objects in the eyes of those whom they might 
influence. Starving, beating, clubbing, the breaking of jaws and noses, 
overloading with weights so as to produce internal injuries ; all such 
things help towards the great aim, and if the actual offender cannot be 
caught, there are always some relations to be used instead. Add these 
adjuncts or preliminaries to the actual horrors of war on the large scale, 
war in which terrorism of the civil population is an accepted element, 
and one recognises the full truth of General Sherman’s dictum that 
“ War is Hell.” 

It is of no avail to plead against this judgment the noble qualities of 
heroism and self-sacrifice for which war offers the opportunity. Every 
plague, pestilence and earthquake offers similar opportunities ; but we 
do not for that reason use them as “‘ instruments of policy.’’ No doubt 
a war of defence, a war in which the ideal warrior, the “‘ Faithful Son ” 
of old Babylonian religion, faces danger on behalf of mother, wife or 
children, stirs the human heart more deeply than any other activity of 
man. But in a war of aggression that element is small and the contrary 
elements immense. Our aim in this war is to stop aggression, to use all 
human means to stop aggression. Normally it is the business of those 
who seek peace to see consistently and effectively both that the law is 
reasonably just and that adequate force is behind the law. Then wars 
will not occur. That was the intention embodied in the League of 
Nations. If through the weakness of governments we have allowed the 
criminal classes to obtain a temporary ascendancy over the law, then 
the criminals have won their first great victory. They force us to make 
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_war; but it is war against the war-maker, against war as an instrument 
of policy, against the substitution of force for law. 


The Ministry of Information has always contained an abundance of 
able men, yet it has somehow failed to satisfy the nation. People speak 
of it with discontent or vague irritation. I suspect that one of the 
causes of this failure is that, for reasons which can be easily understood, 
it has been set to do two incompatible tasks: to state with clearness 
and sincerity the principles of a sublime cause and at the same time to 
outwit Dr. Goebbels in ingenious publicity and salesmanship. I am 
reminded of the slogan of certain active religious propagandists : ‘‘ Why 
shouldn’t God advertise? ’’ Those who do not see why He shouldn’t 
will perhaps also fail to see why our Ministry should not try to call our 
people to dedicate their lives to a sacred cause by outbidding Goebbels’ 
offers and explaining that, seductive as Hitler’s New Order may be, our 
travellers are ready to quote a still more attractive article at a lower 
price. 

It is the fashion of some popular publicists to tell us with a sort of 
-exultation that ‘‘ pre-war England is dead.”’ Surely such talk is danger- 
ously superficial. What country are we defending? Pre-war England 
was the only England we knew, the only England that existed, when 
England rose up against fearful odds to fight for the freedom of man- 
kind and her own continuance. Of course there are changes ; change is 
an element in life ; but that spirit must not change. No doubt we shall 
all lose much of our daily liberty as regulations and controls increase. 
We shall all lose much of our comfort in the spread of impoverishment 
until the immense increase in man’s powers of production intervenes 
with its countervailing effect. We may lose much of our culture through 
the crippling of the educated middle class. But there is an English 
courage, an English standard of honesty in public affairs, of good- 

tempered discussion at home and freedom from intrigue abroad, a 
fidelity to that combination of idealism and commonsense, miscalled 
hypocrisy by those who are strange to it, which we may well hope to see 
preserved as strongly in the new England as in the old. I have little 
right to speak as a historian, but I certainly should find it hard to name 
any previous civilisation better worth preserving and developing on its 
own lines of progress than the England of the last hundred years. I like 
to think of the place that may lie before her among the liberated peoples 
of Europe, if once that brilliant and disastrous continent, which has 
seldom lived for ten continuous years free from war or pestilence, can 
be healed of its wounds in a period of lasting peace. 

GILBERT MURRAY. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CO-OPERATION. 
I 


RUFFLE-DOGS (and I believe in some parts of France truffle- 

i pigs) have a gift for discovering the secretive underground 
truffle. I never had a nose for secrets; and whether from 
indolence, or from patience, or—as is most likely—from pure and 
unsuspecting obtusity, I have always been utterly surprised when a 
secret popped up its head and declared itself public property. I shall 
\not readily forget three o’clock on the afternoon of Thursday, August 


at 
, 
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14th. I had sat down obediently to listen, not knowing what to expect, 
but telling myself that probably things had come to a crisis in the Far 
East. Mr. Attlee’s first sentence was enough. “I have come to tell 
you about an important meeting between the President of the United | 
States and the Prime Minister which has taken place.” I listened of 
course to all the rest ; but that first sentence had been like a match. 
It had sent my thoughts rocketing into the past, and then forward into - 
the future. 

So the President and the Prime Minister had met. Things were 
different in 1917 ; and persons were different too. In the United States 
there was the solitary idealist, the lonely scholar, Woodrow Wilson. 
Perhaps he had something of the author’s instinct for copyright in his 
ideas ; or rather, and to speak more justly, he had a Puritan sense of 
his duty to think things out for himself, by himself, 


Voyaging through strange seas of thought alone 


and never compromising the integrity of his thought by any transaction, 
or even by full and equal discussion, with other minds. His successor 
to-day is a man of a different type—still an idealist, who can number - 
and grip the “‘ four freedoms ’”’ ; but enough ofa realist to combine his 
idealism with a shrewd feeling for the practical, and with enough of 
the genius of communication to “ put his mind fairly ” to other minds 
and to discuss and concert with others the programme and points of his 
policy. And there is also a change on this side of the water. In 1917 
we had an AZolian harp—the musical voice and responsive instinct of 
Mr. Lloyd George, flexibly sensitive to each nuance of feeling in his 
own country, but limited in his own response to the range of sentiment 
in the one country which he intuitively knew. His successor to-day is 
again a man of a different type—a man with a sweep of historical 
knowledge and a sense of historical continuity (surely things never to 
be despised in the art of politics) ; a man who can understand both the 
European tradition of the centuries and the common tradition of the 
English-speaking communities ; a man who has in his veins—for we 
are all the sons of our mothers as well as of our fathers, though the fact 
is curiously forgotten—American as well as English blood, and is him- 
self, as he has said of our two countries, ‘‘ somewhat mixed up together.” - 
The meeting of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill—the simple fact of 
their talking and thinking together—is the main substantial fact, or 
rather the essential symbol of the main substantial fact, in the present 
state of the world’s affairs. (That they met at sea, and talked and 
~ thought together on the sea, which is the natural element of the English- 
speaking communities, only makes the essential symbol still more 
essentially symbolical.) The fact it symbolises is the common 
tradition—issuing inevitably in common thought, and bound to issue, 
no less inevitably, in some measure of common action—which unites 
the English-speaking communities. Mr. Churchill has himself put the 
point in his broadcast of August 24th. ‘“‘ The meeting was therefore 
symbolic. It symbolises . . . the deep underlying unities which stir, and 
at decisive moments rule, the English-speaking peoples throughout the 
world.’’ In that sense the meeting of mid-August, 1941, is the other side, 
the reverse, the complement, to the Declaration of Independence of 
July 4th, 1776. We were divided by that Declaration, 165 years ago ; _ 
we have remained divided, and we are likely to remain divided—as 
States. But we have kept the same language, the same law, and the 
same general outlook on life; and by language, law, and general 
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outlook, we stillremain united. The Declaration of Independence abides. 
The mid-August meeting will also abide. A coin has two sides. The 
relation of the English-speaking peoples in the British Commonwealth 
to the English-speaking people in the United States has also two sides. 

But the meeting of mid-August, however eloquent, and however 
important, as a symbol, was something more, and something additional. 
It produced, immediately, a joint Declaration of Principles—a state- 
ment of the articles of agreement of our common thought. It may 
ultimately produce, and indeed it must ultimately produce, some 
measure of common action. It is important to examine the significance 
of the Declaration. It is perhaps still more important to examine what 
Measure of common action we may reasonably expect, and what we 
should be unwise to expect. 


II 


The Declaration of Principles is expressed in the names of the 
President of the United States and of the Prime Minister, ‘‘ represent- 
ing His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom.” Having met 
together, they declare that “ they deem it right to make known certain 
common principles in the national policies of their respective countries 
on which they base their hopes for a better future for the world.” The 
principles enumerated are eight in number. Before we examine them in 
detail, we may first inquire into their general significance. That general 
significance may be said to be threefold. In the first place, and on the 
highest plane, the executive heads of the two great divisions of the 
English-speaking communities have assumed for their communities a 
duty—the duty, as it has since been expressed by Mr. Churchill in his 
broadcast, of marshalling the good forces of the world against the evil, 
and of guiding the fortunes of the toiling masses in all continents into 
a high road of freedom and justice. To declare principles is to ac- 
knowledge duty: to declare common principles is to acknowledge 
common duty. In the second place, and also on the highest plane, the 
Declaration, as it is a declaration of duty on the part of the English- 
speaking communities, is also a declaration of liberty (and in that sense, 
as it has been called, an “‘ Atlantic Charter’’) for peoples oppressed 
and virtually enslaved by the march of aggression. It is a statement of 
a “ New Order,” based upon the full consent of each part, which the 
English-speaking communities desire to see instituted, and will help to 
institute, in the old world ; and as such it is a counterblast to the ‘‘ New 
Order ” desired, and temporarily imposed, by Germany. In the third 
place, and for ourselves, the Declaration, “‘ without attempting to draw 
final and formal peace aims and war aims ”’ (the words are again those 
of Mr. Churchill’s broadcast), none the less provides an authoritative 
statement of British aims, which need no longer be collected from the 
statements of individual ministers, but stand authoritatively expressed 
by the Prime Minister, and stand all the more authoritatively expressed 
because they have been drafted in concert with the President of the 
United States. And here it is important to notice that when one says 
“ British aims ”’ the adjective “ British ” is the adjective of the British 
Commonwealth, and not of Great Britain only. True, at the beginning 
of the Declaration the Prime Minister is described as “ representing 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom.” But it is also true, 
as Mr. Churchill has stated in his broadcast, that it is the duty of the 
Prime Minister to make sure, as he has made sure, that anything he says 
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or does in the exercise of his office is approved and sustained by 
whole British Commonwealth. 

The detailed terms of the eight principles can hardly be 
here. They include the principle of the Open Door, or access on equal 
terms, for all States alike, to the trade and raw materials of the worl 
which are needed for their economic prosperity. They include the 
principle of International Economic Collaboration, in order to secure 
for all alike, improved labour standards, economic advancement, ani 
social security. But perhaps most attention will immediately be 
fastened on those parts of the joint declaration which relate to aggressor 
States, and especially to Germany. Of these it is sufficient to say that. 
they combine, on the one hand a policy of the military disarmament of 
such States, and, on the other, a policy of their equal admission, on the: 
same terms as all other States, to the benefits of the Open Door and to: 
the trade and raw materials of the world which they need. Military 
inequality is thus to be conjoined with economicequality. Eitherof these. 
policies in itself, and still more the combination of both, is likely to make 
large demands on Anglo-American co-operation. The policy of military 
disarmament, ““ pending the establishment of a wider and permanent: 
system of general equality,” is to be unilateral. The vanquished 
aggressor nations will lose their armaments: the victor States, con- 
cerned to keep the peace during the period of reconstruction, will keep 
their armaments for the purpose of meeting any threat to peace. ““ We 
intend,” Mr. Churchill has said in his broadcast, “‘ to take ample pre- 
cautions . . . by effectively disarming the guilty nations while remaining 
suitably protected ourselves.” That is an elementary prudence, but it 
is a prudence which involves a continuance of military expenditure after 
the end of military operations ; and here there is a burden—imposed 
and involved by the declaration of duty, and corresponding to the 
declaration—which British and American taxpayers are likely to be 
asked to shoulder together. That will be one large demand on Anglo- 
American co-operation. The policy of economic equality will make 
another demand. Perhaps it will make that demand particularly on the 
British Empire, which has been abandoning, in recent years, that policy 
of the Open Door which it was once its pride to pursue. At any rate, we 
must face the prospect that peace, if it “has its victories no less 
renowned than war,” is likely also to impose its sacrifices. The 
principle which affirms the policy of the Open Door has indeed a proviso” 
attached—“ with due respect to their existing obligations.” But the 
less there is any sheltering, or any closing of the door, under the cover 
~ of a proviso, the better will be the prospect of general contentment and 
peace. Anglo-American co-operation is thus likely to have to face the 
strain of a genuine opening of the door. 


III ’ 

We are thus brought to the crucial question, What is the measure of 
common action which we may fairly expect to follow on the jomt 
Declaration of Principles ? ? Some measure of common action is obviously 
involved. The question to be solved is, How much, and When ? 

We may begin by facing the simple but crucial question, When? 
Here we must first draw a distinction—an obvious distinction—be 
the period of the post-war settlement and the present period of what in 
the United States is often called by the name of “ shooting.” On 
basis of that distinction we may fairly say that the essential co-operation 
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ich we may fairly expect, as something logically and justly involved 
|e a joint declaration, is Anglo-American co-operation in the period of 


| the post-war settlement. The Archbishop of Canterbury has admirably 


stated this point in a letter to The Times of August 21st. “‘ The joint 
| Declaration may be assumed to imply that the United States will join 


| with the British Commonwealth and its Allies not only in declaring now 


the aims of peace, but also in endeavouring after the war to achieve and 


Maintain them.” That is the fair expectation: an expectation of 


| 


| American co-operation—financial, economic, and (so far as the main- 


‘tenance of armaments is concerned) also military—in the period 


after the war. 
We may now turn to the present period of war. Here, and so far as 
this period is concerned, the participation of the President of the United 


| States in the Joint Declaration of Principles has not, in itself, made any 
| alteration in the position or obligations of the United States. So far as 
the act and fact of the Declaration goes, the United States remains as 
_ free as it was before to participate in hostilities or to refrain from partici- 
: an We in this country naturally desire American participation. 


e desire it on two main grounds. The first is partly self-interested ; 
but it is far from being wholly so, for it is a ground which affects other 
countries besides our own, and perhaps affects them even more 
deeply. It is the ground of the shortening of the war, which would 
result from American participation : it is the ground of a quicker entry 
into the quiet of peace. But it would be fainthearted to emphasise that 
ground overduly. “Sparta has fallen to our lot,”’ as an old classical 
proverb runs, “and we must make the best of Sparta.’”’ The second 
ground on which we desire American participation is as disinterested as 
it is possible for any ground to be. We feel that the participation of the 
United States in the actual struggle and sacrifice of war would increase 

the weight of American influence, and strengthen the value of American 
co-operation, in the period of the post-war settlement. That is a ground 
connected with the Joint Declaration, though it is not essentially involved 
in and by the Declaration ; and it may thus be argued that American 
participation would be in the nature of a corollary to the Declaration. 
But the word “ corollary,”’ however qualified, is too strong a word. 
Participation in war is not a corollary which follows from a joint 
‘declaration of peace aims. It is at best a rider or addition, which may be 
“ tacked ” to the declaration, but is not inherent in it. The United 
States remains, in logic as in fact, free to participate in war or to refrain 
from participation. We shall do well to remember that while, by the 
‘constitution of the United States, “the President shall from time to 
time give to the Congress information of the state of the Union, and 
recommend to their consideration such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient,” by the same constitution, and under a prior article 
and section, ““ the Congress shall have power to declare war.” We shall 
do still better to remember how much Congress has already done, short 


of war, and to add gratitude to our remembrance. 


_ In answering the question, When, we have already largely answered, 
in anticipation, the question, How much? There would be little point, 
and no little danger of mutual misunderstanding, if we entered further 
upon issues of the nicely calculated less or more. In any case there is 
another and larger question, over and above the questions of When 
and How much, which had far better be discussed, and the discussion 
of which is far more likely to be fruitful of good. This is the question, 


a 
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In what way : in other words, it is the question of the method for Anglo- 
American co-operation. Some have advocated the method of federal 
union, and have therefore suggested the merging of the two Common-' 
wealths—the American and the British—in a new single federal State. | 
That is the line followed, in the United States, by Mr. C. K. Streit in: 
his Union Now with Britain : it is the line followed in this country by 
Lord Davies in his Foundations of Victory and by Dr. George Catlin in. 
his One Anglo-American Nation. But this is the line of constructional 
hurry which is likely to defeat its own-cause. The British Common- 
wealth itself, within its-own sphere, is not a system of federal union : 
indeed it has definitely eschewed such a system. Instead of the con- 
stitutional bonds of a federal system, it has preferred the more subtle, 
but not therefore less binding, links of a system of “‘ understandings,” 
or “ conventions,’’ under which autonomous nations, equal in status 
and independent in motion, have agreed to move together. It is likely 
that Anglo-American co-operation, at the most (and we may also say, 
at its best and highest), will move under a similar system—or want of 
system. If I may end by quoting words which I have already used 
elsewhere, I would say, ‘“‘ The system on which the associated peoples of 
the British Empire co-operate may also be the system which affords the 
best ground for their further co-operation with the people of the United 
States—and ultimately with other peoples. The flexible texture of 
understandings—common understandings—is the natural expression 
of that language of the mind (and of that mental content of ‘ deep 
underlying unities ’) which is the essence of Anglo-Saxondom.”’ 
ERNEST BARKER. 


THE BRITISH NAVY IN THE WAR. 


HE history of the first two years of the war may be summarised 

into four periods : the ‘‘ phoney ”’ war ; the period of operations 

in Western Europe ; the period of operations in the Near East ; 
the commencement of the gigantic Hitlerite attack on Russia, of which 
the issue is not yet decided, and the R.A.F. bombing of Germany ; 
with, above all, rendering practicable and dominating all operations by 
land and by air, the continuous battle of the sea communications. 

The opening of the war found the Royal Navy ready, but in strength 
sadly limited in large ships by agreements made in mistaken confidence 
that the defence of the British Empire could be maintained by collec- 
tive security, and, as regards small craft, by the policy of successive 
governments which failed lamentably, in spite of many warnings, to 
realise that the fate of the Empire depended on dominating strength 
at sea, and that a very large force of cruisers, destroyers, and escorting 
craft, was one of the outstanding lessons from the four-years war. 

The functions of the sea forces were clear, and were those hallowed 
by tradition, of securing the sea communications and the territory of 
the Empire from oversea attack, and on the offensive side of blockading 
the enemy by the suppression of his sea-borne trade ; also the active 
support of military operations where naval support was practicable. 

Throughout the first period, these objects were in general successfully 
attained by much the same methods as in the four-years war, though 
subject to the handicaps of the great States of Russia and Italy being 
neutral, and of the naval bases in the South of Ireland, so important 
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for the protection of our convoys, having been so gratuitousiv svr- 
rendered to Eire as recently as 1938. 

The submarine attack by the enemy was on a larger scale than in 
Ig14, and met with some success, and the magnetic mine, though its 
dangers were quickly countered, caused some unexpected losses, and 
necessitated a very large increase in our mine-sweeping force. 

Subject to the submarine attack on the convoys, the Allied command 
of the sea was very effectively asserted and exercised. In the first 
three months of the war 735,000 tons of contraband, most of it raw 
material of great value, had been seized by the Allied contraband 
control, and Mr. Churchill, then First Lord of the Admiralty, was able 
to assert in Parliament that from two to four U-Boats were destroyed 
every week, more than 1,000 of our merchantmen had been fitted with 
defensive armament, the convoy system was working well, magnetic 
mines were being dealt with by methods which underwent constant 
improvement, our net loss in merchant shipping amounted to only 
100,000 tons, we had building nearly 100,000 tons of warships of all 
classes. The Russo-Finnish war, which lasted from November 1939 to 
March 1940, offered no opportunity for naval intervention. 

Many air attacks were made on both sides. From the German side 
both on our men-of-war and on merchant ships of all nations. They 
met with little success, although some toll was taken of our trawlers 
on the East Coast. From our side, on men-of-war usually in harbour, 
with results which appeared to be considerable, but could never be 
assessed with certainty. There was much mine-laying by both sides, and 
by surface mine-layers, submarines, and aircraft. The outstanding 
dramatic naval event of this period was the sinking of the Graf Spee 
and the rescue, in a Norwegian fiord, of British prisoners from her supply 
ship the Altmark. During this period we suffered casualties, which, 
though serious, were small in proportion to the numbers of ships 
employed. The Royal Oak, Courageous, and Rawalpind1, together with 
a considerable number of destroyers, submarines and trawlers, were 
lost, the submarines in the continuous effort, which was very largely 
successful, to stop the traffic of iron ore from Narvik to Germany. 
Losses were also suffered by the enemy, but, with the important 
exception of the Graf Spee, they were due almost invariably to sub- 
marine or air attack. On the whole, in this first “‘ phoney ”’ period of 
the war, the results of the sea effort may be summed up by saying that 
the enemy’s sea-borne trade was annihilated, our own was protected, 
subject to some loss, the sea was kept open for the transport of our 
troops and their supplies, and no naval operations involving clashes of 
large ships took place. 

The leading events of the second period, which commenced on 
April 9th, 1940, were Hitler’s unprovoked attacks on Norway, Den- 
mark, Holland, and Belgium, followed up by his successful invasion of 
France, and the entry of Italy into the war. Many naval strategists had 
looked upon the repulse of an invasion of Norway as affording a great 
opportunity for the effective use of sea power in supporting combined 
operations on a large scale under favourable circumstances. But, as 
became so evident not only in the case of Norway but in those of 
Holland and Belgium, the pathetic hope in each of these countries that 
it would be the one which would be permitted to remain neutral in a 
world at war, had precluded staff arrangements, and we were left to 
make our plans in entire ignorance of the nature and magnitude of the 
local co-operation which we might expect. Moreover, fifth column 
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activities in each of the countries referred to had been most effectively 
prepared, and in the case of Norway thoroughness of preparation and the 
surprise nature of the attack turned the scale in the enemy’s favour. 
They permitted the entry of the enemy to Trondhjelm, and his) 
occupation of the only aerodromes available in Western Norway.| 
His consequent mastery of the air, in spite of the gallant efforts of the | 
Fleet Air Arm, could never be overcome. After the opening operations, | 

our only real chance would have been a full-scale attack on Trondhjelm 
from the sea. We know that this operation was fully considered, and. 
rightly or wrongly, the risk, which must always be great in the forcing 
of a fortified harbour, was not accepted. An attempted though tardy 
counter-attack on Trondhjelm by land forces alone was foiled principally 
as the result of the enemy’s domination of the air, and, although con- 
siderable losses were inflicted on the enemy both by sea and by land, he 
had no serious difficulty in substantiating the advantages which he had - 
gained in the opening attack. 

The military operations in Holland, Belgium and France ationdedt 
little scope for the use of sea forces until the final evacuation in each | 
case, culminating in the unprecedented employment of a flotilla of | 
heterogeneous small craft to rescue a force of 335,000 men largely from : 
an open beach, under the gunfire and bombs of the enemy, though at | 
the cost of six destroyers, and twenty-three minor naval craft. But the - | 
sea communications with our land forces had remained open through- — 
out, and were the means of preserving for the benefit of our own — 
country not only large numbers of British troops and equipment, but — 
of the troops and ships of our Allies, from which we have since received 
such generous and effective help. Without an island position and con-— 
trol of sea transport, moreover, we could never have established and 
maintained the Governments of so many of the occupied nations, and 
thereby retained the moral support of their populations, which may in 
the future be translated into valuable practical assistance. 

The defection of France has imposed on us great difficulties in the 
exercise of our sea power. Such exercise must always rest on the use 
of adequate and suitably situated bases. For many centuries it has 
been a cardinal principle of British Foreign Policy that the Channel 
ports shall be in the hands of an Ally if possible, but at any rate of a | 
well-disposed neutral power which can maintain her neutrality. They 
are all now in the enemy’s hands and we have to deal, not for the first 
time in our modern history, with a coast line in the enemy’s possession 
from the North Cape to the Franco-Spanish frontier. The measure of 
success Which we have experienced, in the face of this handicap, and 
without even the South of Ireland bases, in protecting our trade, is a 
miracle of successful staff work, backed by unremitting effort on the 
part of the Royal Navy and the R.A.F., by the courage and adapt- 
ability in the highest degree shown by the officers and men of the 
Merchant Navy, and by unrelaxing toil in ports and shipyards. 

The “ Battle of the Seas ” continued during this second period with 
unrelenting energy on both sides, and toll was taken of our convoys, and 
of merchant ships proceeding singly, by surface raider, submarine, and 
from the air. The defence, however, had considerably improved, and 
there was a marked diminution in the losses of Allied cargo ships. 
Apart from this battle and the two successful attacks on Narvik, 
naval operations in Northern Europe were entirely in support of the 
armies. Narvik was occupied by our troops on May 28th, but by 
May sist all our troops had been evacuated from Norway, though the _ 
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_ operations cost us the loss of the aircraft carrier Glorious, two cruisers, 
and two destroyers, besides some smaller ships. By June 4th our mili- 
tary position in France had been liquidated and we were left alone 
to face an enemy flushed with the success which had attended all his 
operations on land. In Norway and in the Low Countries the tasks of 
the Navy had been gallantly and effectively executed. They were to 
protect the sea communications of the armies, to give such direct 
support as was practicable to the military operations, and when with- 
drawal became necessary, to destroy harbour and oil fuel plant, and to 
secure the safe return of the forces with such of their equipment as 
could be saved. Italy entered the war on June roth, but before that 
time our fleet at Alexandria had been reinforced and on the 27th the 
first naval engagement, in which an Italian destroyer was sunk, took 
place. By the end of the first month thirteen Italian submarines had 
been sunk, of which three in the Red Sea. An important service which 
devolved on the Navy owing to the defection of France was to ensure 
that the French Fleet should not fall into enemy hands, Accordingly, we 
took temporary possession of such French warships as had found refuge 
in British ports, arranged that the French ships working with our Medi- 
_terranean Fleet should be demilitarised, and performed the uncongenial 
duty of sinking or damaging French ships at Oran and Dakar. There 
were no other purely naval operations in the Mediterranean, 
except that on July gth our main forces obtained contact with heavy 
Italian forces, but were unable to bring them to close action, also the 
sinking by H.M.A.S. Sydney of the Italian cruiser Bartoleneo Colleom, 
and occasional skirmishes between light surface craft in the Eastern 
basin of the Mediterranean usually terminating in the loss of an Italian 
destroyer or an unsuccessful chase. 
In the continuous Battle of the Seas, which had been turning in our 
favour, we suffered a setback towards July owing to the lack of French 
_ support and the use by the enemy of Channel and Atlantic bases flank- 
ing our trade routes. The loss of French escorting craft was in course of 
being made good by the addition of fifty over-age destroyers from the 
United States which had been exchanged for the lease of air bases 
in the Western Atlantic. 
The end of this period found the stage being set for events of major 
importance, the German air attack on England, Wavell’s advances in 
North Africa and Abyssinia, and the combined Italo-German aggressive 
in the Balkans. In the air during August, September, and October the 
great “ Battle of Britain,’ intended no doubt as the forerunner of 
invasion, took place and faded out early in November after the decisive 
defeat of the enemy with losses quite disproportionate to our own. 
Hitler’s preparations for the invasion of England remained in an 
advanced state of preparation during this battle, and there is no doubt 
that the invasion would have been attempted had the Air Battle turned 
in favour of the Germans. The obligations of the Royal Navy were 
accordingly added to by the state of immediate readiness necessary in 
order that the enemy’s invading army might, if possible, be attacked 
by sea, but in any case that their sea communications should be cut 
with no delay. 
The third period of the war was marked by the transfer of major 
operations (always excepting the continuous Battle of the Seas) to the 
Near East. Towards the end of October 1940, the Italians, following 
the German example, landed in considerable force in Albania, A stub- 
| born and successful defence was made by the Greeks, to whom we were 
( VOL. CLx. 15 
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able to give considerable support by bombardments from the sea) 
attacks on Italian convoys in the Straits of Otranto, and sweeps int 
the Adriatic, and a British force was landed in Crete in pursuance ol} 
our guarantee. The enterprising and successful attack on the Italian} 
fleet in Taranto harbour constituted, no doubt, an effective indirect) 
contribution to the Greek success in Epirus, which was established by) 
the end of November, and a fleet action, though fought at long ranges} 
and with no decisive result, demonstrated that every effort of the 
Italian Navy to support their land operations would be interfered with, 

On December goth, the British advance from Egypt commenced, and) 
was continued successfully up to the occupation of Benghazi. Naval 
co-operation was acknowledged by Sir Archibald Wavell as having been 
of the greatest value. There were heavy bombardments of the coast 
towns, relief of traffic on the coast road by sea communications, preven- 
tion of any interference by the Italian fleet, and such interruption by 
submarines as was possible of Italian communications to Tripoli. The, 
Fleet Air Arm made a material contribution by bringing down, between 
December 7th and roth, no less than 144 Italian aircraft for the loss of! 
thirteen only of our own. Our conquest of Abyssinia and Eritrea received | 
valuable assistance from our, practically undisputed, local command 
of the Red Sea. By the end of January the Italian defeat by the Greeks 
in Epirus, and by ourselves in the Egyptian theatre, was complete, and. 
in this defeat the sea forces had played an important part. The naval 
battle of Cape Matapan, fought on March 8th, was a resounding naval 
victory. Fought under the conditions of a night action in which success" 
depends almost entirely on the ships’ companies being trained to the 
highest possible pitch, it ended in the loss of three Italian heavy cruisers, 
at least two destroyers, and serious damage to one battleship, with no 
loss to ourselves. 

If Italy was not to collapse entirely, it was evident that her domin- 
ating partner must come to her help. Hitler did so to some purpose, 
Abandoning for the time the plan of invasion of England, he proceeded 
to march in great force into Bulgaria and to threaten a great offensive 
in the Balkans. At the same time he was able to send important rein- 
forcements to the Italians in Tripoli, making much use of French terri- 
torial waters on the African coast, and his air forces, operating from 
Sicily, brought off an attack on a well-escorted convoy carrying material 
assistance to Greece, in which we lost H.M.S. Southampton and suffered 
serious damage to H.M.S. Illustrious. 

Not till April 6th, 1941, did Hitler come to the active assistance of 
- his ally, and on that date his great spring offensive opened with the 
invasion of Jugo-Slavia and Greece. Our diplomatic efforts designed, 
no doubt, in the hope of establishing an effective Balkan front, had 
failed entirely. Jugo-Slavia met with the fate of other small nations, 
which had hoped against all experience to remain neutral in the face of 
German aspiration to world domination, and was quickly overwhelmed. 
Greece met with the same fate, in spite of the large army which we sent 
to her support, and was left with only Crete in her possession. Our 
army of the East, weakened by the detachment to Greece, and by 
requirements for troops on the Syrian frontier, was compelled by Italo- 
German pressure to abandon its conquests and withdraw to the original 
position at Sollum. Admiral Cunningham has told us that in the with- 
drawal of our troops from the mainland of Greece, “ practically every 
ship of the Mediterranean Fleet ’’ was employed. Some 45,000 troops 
were brought away with a loss to us of two destroyers, and the Admiral 
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pays a generous tribute to the Merchant Navy for their fortitude under 
persistent attack from the air during these operations. On May roth 
and the following days, the enemy completed his success by the occu- 
pation of Crete. Strong naval support was essential to ensure that the 


German troops should not come by sea, and was readily given though 


at high cost. The enemy was in overwhelming superiority in the air, 


_ and, though the majority of our troops were evacuated, we suffered the 


regrettable loss of four cruisers and four destroyers, most of them of 
modern construction. The final rearguard action devolved on a bat- 
talion of Royal Marines and was fought with their traditional courage 
and devotion, and not without heavy losses. The gallant sacrifice of 
the Jervis Bay, armed merchant cruiser, in the duty of saving her con- 
voy from an armed raider, afforded a vivid illustration of the necessity 


_ for protecting the convoys from the attack of surface raiders as well as 


~~ 


of submarines and aircraft. . Four only of the thirty-eight vessels of 
the convoy were sunk by the raider. 

The circumstances of the sinking of the Bismarck, which ship, no 
doubt, had anticipated a successful period of commerce raiding, 
demonstrated very clearly not only the existence of the considerable 
and widely dispersed forces which must be continuously employed for 
convoy protection, but the efficiency of the staff work at the Admiralty, 
and of the communications by which movements of the ships over a 
vast area are controlled, as well as the fighting spirit in the battleships, 


' cruisers, destroyers, and Fleet Air Arm, by the combination of whose 


“ 


powers the success was achieved. The loss of the Hood, and still more 
of the gallant 1,400 of her ship’s company, is to be deplored, but must be 
considered as the price of an important victory. Further evidence of 
the strength and the well-judged disposition of the forces required for 
the defence of trade against surface raiders is the sinking of no less than 
six of the supply ships with which the Bismarck was to have been 
maintained during her operations. The Battle of the Seas during this 
third period was being prosecuted with unceasing vigour on both sides. 
Our losses were considerable, and were in excess of replacements by 
new construction. The situation had not yet become critical, but it 
was evident that the vital importance of our life line in the Atlantic was 
such that no deflection of naval strength which could advantageously 
be employed in the protection of our cargo ships, in favour of the 
requirements of other areas of operation, was permissible. 

The fourth period of the war opened on June 22nd with the invasion 
of Russia by Germany on a 2,000-mile front. Then, for the first time 
since the defection of France, confidence returned to many who, like the 
writer of this article, had always believed that we should never be 
defeated, but had failed entirely to see how we were to win the war. 
The titanic Russo-German struggle is affecting the issue of the Battle 
of the Seas only to a small extent. It leaves the German raiding forces, 
both surface and submarine, free to continue their operations and our 
own heavy ships, cruisers, and flotillas free to defend our sea com- 
munications. The Royal Navy appears to have obtained direct touch 
with Russian forces in the far North, the only place in which immediate 
contact was practicable. 

There seems to have been little or no diminution of the German 
air strength in Sicily, and our convoys passing through the Malta 
Channel continue to be heavily attacked. Nevertheless, the United 


ani have shown, by their occupation of Iceland and other measures, 


_ that they have every intention of seeing to it that the generous supplies 
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which they are providing shall reach this country, some observation of 
the use of the Northern bases in Norway by enemy raiders should be 
facilitated, air assistance will be more effective owing to the transfer 
of the bulk of the German Air Force to the Eastern theatre, and it seems 
at least probable that the sturdy defence of the Russians, requiring the 
use of his utmost strength by the enemy, will have the result of exer- 
cising a deterrent effect on any measures which would render possible 
the use of Spanish and African sea and air bases by the enemy and 
also on curbing the activity of the sleeping partner of the Axis in the 
Far East. 

Our Government has decided to discontinue the publication of ship- 
ping losses, so that it will not be possible for the uninformed public to 
assess the actual effects of the above factors, but at least it may con- 
fidently be expected that our losses, which, though heavy, are still 
manageable, will not increase. The issue of this vital Battle of the Seas 
is still in dispute. Losses during the summer months have been very 
serious, and as the Prime Minister has told us ‘‘ The Battle of the 


Atlantic, although far from being won, is, partly through the American — 


intervention, moving impressively in our favour.” 

In this connection, mention must be made of the continuous and 
tedious, though very hazardous, both from the mines themselves and 
from aircraft attack, work of the numerous flotillas of mine-sweepers in 
keeping clear of mines in all weathers the approaches to our harbours 
at home and abroad, in sweeping channels in the neighbourhood of our 
coasts, and frequently in clearing enemy or neutral waters which we 
might require to use. The advent of the magnetic mine, and of the 
dropping of mines in inland waters from aircraft, has added not only 
to the extent of the labours of the mine-sweeping service, but to the 
variety and complexity of the methods employed. 

No comprehensive account of the naval effort in the war would be 
complete without special reference to the work of our submarine service. 
The submarines play no part in great sea battles, their contribution to 
the success of combined naval and military operations is indirect, and 
since the results of their successes, though well known to the enemy, 
are rarely known in detail and with certainty to ourselves, they secure 
little publicity. Nevertheless, the power of the submarine to interfere 
with the enemy’s use of the sea in areas where surface forces are not 
available, or where it is inadvisable for them to operate, is of the 
greatest value to the exercise of sea power. This function has been prac- 
tised throughout the war with energy and with the lavish use of all 
available strength. The execution has been characterised by ardour, 
fortitude, and well-judged initiative. The Prime Minister has told us 
that during 1941 our submarines have sunk or damaged seventeen 
enemy warships and 105 supply ships. Not onlyisthe actual lossa serious 
matter to the enemy, but the oversea communications to his armies 
must have been much hampered by the delays and inconveniences due 
to the anti-submarine measures imposed on him. The much to be 
deplored losses in submarines and in their gallant crews have been in 
greater proportion than in any other branch of the Royal Navy. And 
yet it has been officially stated that entry into this service is keenly 
sought by officers and men. All honour to the submarine service. 

The work of the Fleet Air Arm throughout the war calls also for 
special notice. It, too, has suffered heavy losses. But the judgment with 
which its operations have been controlled, and the spirit, enterprise, 
and courage with which they have been executed, have been such as to 


| 
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deserve the highest admiration. The political decision to give to the 
Royal Navy the full control, administrative and executive, of its own 
Air Arm, has been thoroughly justified by events. The co-operation 
of the Navy with the R.A.F. has been thorough and effective, especially 
with the Coastal Command, but without the full control by the Navy 
of its own Air Arm it is probable that no one of the three naval episodes 
of the battle of Cape Matapan, the attack on the harbour of Taranto, 
or the sinking of the Bismarck, could have been the success that it was. 
Sea power has indeed demonstrated during the war that it is in- 
dispensable. The principal object to which our strength at sea has been 
directed has been the continuous Battle of the Seas. It has made all 
the overseas military operations which we have undertaken possible. 
It has on some occasions helped them to success, and on occasions when 
_they have failed has evacuated, at considerable sacrifice to itself, the 
greater part of the forces engaged. As far as its numbers, the location 
of its bases, and geographical conditions, have permitted, it has denied 
the use of the seas to the enemy. Officers and men of the Royal Navy 
have kept Nelson’s famous signal in mind and have done their duty. 
SYDNEY R. FREMANTLE. 


THE GREEK WHITE BOOK. 


HE White Book published by the Greek Government on the 

Italian aggression against Greece has scarcely been mentioned 

in this country. Its 183 documents were neither fully analysed 

nor even summarised in the English Press. Nevertheless, this collection 

constitutes an interesting chapter in the history of the war, illustrating 

as it does the technique of aggressions as they are prepared by the 
Axis Powers. 

The Italian aggression against Greece did not really begin on 
October 28th, 1940. It was inaugurated on April 7th, 1939, when 
Italy’s fleet attacked the Albanian port of Durazzo and Italian troops 
landed in Albania. Whilst the Greek Minister in Tirana wired on 
April 3rd to Athens “‘ that the Greek Vice-Consul at Valona informed 
him that Italians in that port talk openly of an immediate occupation 
of Corfu in the event of a general conflagration,” different information 
was coming from Rome. On April 4th, the Chargé d’Affaires sent the 
following telegram : “‘ Count Ciano has given the British Ambassador 
the formal assurance that Italy has not the slightest intention of 
intervening in Albania. She desires to keep out of any fresh com- 
plications.” The same solemn declaration was given by the Italian 
Government direct to the British Government in London. A coup 
de main in Albania was out of the question: such was the formal 
assurance of the Italian Embassy. Three days later, on Good Friday, 
April 7th, the Greek Minister in Tirana telegraphed to Athens: “ At 
six o’clock this morning five Italian warships began bombarding 
Durazzo. They are accompanied by two transports.” On the 
following day, the Italian Government adopted a slightly modified 
attitude. It could not conceal the attack and the perpetration of the 
coup de main but gave another kind of appeasing assurance. 
The Greek Chargé d’Affaires in Rome wired again. ‘‘ Count Ciano 
assured the British Ambassador that Italy had no intention of 
interfering with Albanian integrity and independence, and that 
the Italian Army will retire as soon as order has been restored 
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and an Albanian Government friendly to Italy installed. The same 
assurance has been given by Count Ciano to the American Ambassador.”’ 
This telegram is dated April 8th. Yet on April 13th the Grand 
Fascist Council was convoked to accept the union—or should I say 
annexation ?—of Albania to Italy, and on April 15th Ciano announced 
the fact in glowing terms to the Camera dei Corporaziomt in Rome. 
The King of Italy thus added to his titles that of ‘‘ King of Albania,” a 
deputation of Albanian Quislings left for Rome to offer him the crown 
of their country, and the Italian Minister-in Tirana was raised to the 
rank of Italian Viceroy. So the whole structure of Albanian inde- 
pendence was destroyed. Italian pledges last no longer than roses. 

Simultaneously with the occupation of Albania and the abolition of 
her independence, the suspicion arose that Mussolini intended to 
extend without delay the scope of his aggression, by repeating his 
coup of 1923, namely, the occupation of Corfu, on the specious pretext 
that the possession of this island by another State, even Greece, so 
much less powerful than Italy, constituted a menace against Italian 
security in the Adriatic. The diplomatic intervention of Great Britain 
at this moment saved the situation for the time being. Lord Halifax 
declared to the Italian Chargé d’Affaires in London that an Italian 
occupation of the island could not leave H.M. Government indifferent : 
indeed they would take a very grave view of such an act. 

To lend more solemnity to this warning, Great Britain gave Greece a 
guarantee against foreign attack. Though a similar guarantee was 
simultaneously given to Rumania, it was clear that it was especially a 
threat against Italian aggression, and that Greece was the main 
object of the British move. The wording of the declaration by Lord 
Halifax on April 13th renders this clear: “... H.M. Government 
attach the greatest importance to the avoidance of disturbance by 
force or threat of force of the statu quo in the Mediterranean and the 
Balkan Peninsula. They have consequently come to the conclusion 
that in the event of any action being taken, which clearly threatened 
the independence of Greece or Rumania and which the Greek or 
Rumanian Government respectively considered it vital to resist with 
their national forces, H.M. Government would feel themselves bound 
at once to lend the Greek (or Rumanian) Government, as the case 
may be, all support in their power.” 

Hearing of the projected guarantee of Great Britain to Greece, 
Mussolini forestalled it with one of his own. He instructed the Italian 
Chargé d’Affaires in Athens to assure the Greek Prime Minister that 
“‘ all rumours, present or future, concerning a supposed Italian action 
against Greece are false.’”’ The Italian declaration added that such 
rumours were spread by agents provocateurs ; that “ Fascist Italy 
reaffirms her intention to respect absolutely the integrity both of the 
Greek mainland and islands,” and further that “‘ Fascist Italy desires 
to continue and develop still further the friendly relations existing 
between the two countries, and is ready to give concrete proof of 
these intentions.” 

There is on this point a document in the White Book which, even 
in such grave circumstances, may be considered amusing. It is a 
telegram from the Greek Minister in Rome dated May 12th, relating 
a conversation with Mussolini himself. The Dictator had for a long 
time ceased to be in personal touch not only with Ministers of minor 
States but even with Ambassadors of Great Powers. The Greek 
Minister met him at a State banquet in honour of the Prince Regent 
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in a diplomatic phrase, assured Mussolini that his declaration of 


April roth was deeply appreciated in Greece and made a most favour- 
able impression on Greek public opinion. Mussolini, taking advantage 


_ of a declaration of the French Government similar to that of Britain, 
| sharply remarked that it was absolutely superfluous after his own. 


He avoided mentioning specifically the British guarantee, although 


more important than the French one which had a more or less 


academic character. In concluding his conversation with the Greek 
Minister, however, he added in an aggrieved tone that ‘‘a country, 
in its political friendships, should know how to discriminate between 
its closer and its more remote friends.’”’ Mussolini was invoking the 
geographical situation of Italy to proclaim that his friendship was 
more trustworthy than that of the remote Great Britain. Actually, 


‘the danger to Greece and the future aggression was actuated precisely 


by this geographical proximity, rendered still closer by the Italian 
occupation of Albania. 
Hearing of this occupation, no sensible person could have any 


illusions about its actual meaning. It was the beginning of an 


aggression against the independence and integrity of Greece. This 
assumption is clearly proved by the official Italian declarations (two 
of which are reported in the White Book) made at the time of the 
invasion. The first is a telegram dated June 15th from the Greek 
Consul at Korytza (the scene of the later Greek victory). The Consul 


_informs his Government that Signor Bottai, the Italian Minister of 


Education, speaking from the Town Hall balcony to an Albanian 
audience, said that under her new régime Albania, like Piedmont, 
would expand her borders within two or three years. The second, a 
telegram dated June 25th from the Greek Minister in Tirana, reports 
that ‘‘ Marshal Badoglio assured an Albanian Delegation that Italy 
would devote herself to the organisation and prosperity of Albania 
as well as to the extension of her frontiers.’’ The Viceroy of Albania 
also spoke of the creation of a “ greater Albania.’”” What could such 
assurances mean except a contemplated attack against Greece in order 
to steal Greek territories and annex them to an Albania already 
transformed into an Italian province ? 

On July 6th the complaints of Mussolini to the Greek Minister in 


- Rome about the guarantees accepted by Greece against an attack 


were harshly amplified by Ciano. The Foreign Minister thought that 
the policy of guarantees “ liberally distributed all round” by Great 
Britain and France (as a matter of fact, only two guarantees had been 
given up till then) constituted a policy of “encirclement” and 
worsened the international situation. He added that he deeply 
regretted that Greece adhered to this policy by accepting the guarantee 
of the two Powers. It was obvious that the foppish Italian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs preferred to have his hands completely free for 
contemplated aggressions against smaller nations. The miracle of 
Piedmont could then be repeated with impunity at the expense of an 
ill-defended and friendless Greece. 

A long Memorandum from the Greek Prime Minister, General 
Metaxas, dated August 21st and relating a conversation with the 
Italian Minister in Athens, Signor Grazzi, is among the most interesting 
documents of the White Book. The complaints and assurances of the 
Italian diplomat on this occasion were a mixture of Fascist arrogance 


_ and falsity. When bitterly criticising the guarantee given to Greece 


— 
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by her friends, he showered declarations of Italian friendship for Greece | 
and denied emphatically any aggressive intention. He was, however, | 
rather embarrassed when General Metaxas referred to the violent | 
attacks of the Fascist Press, official Italian declarations for a contem- — 
plated extension of the Albanian frontiers, Italian pretentions to ~ 
Corfu on the ground that it was a Venetian possession for 400 years, | 
and similar facts. The Greek Prime Minister asked the real meaning | 
of a song adopted by the Italian troops in the Dodecanese, which began 
with these two significant, boastful lines : 


Sbarceremo al Pireo— 

E conquisteremo il Egeo. 

(We will land at Pireus— 

And we will conquer the A‘gean.) 


Metaxas did not hesitate to conclude the conversation by declaring 
to Signor Grazzi that, although Greece was keen to maintain the 
friendliest relations with Italy, she would, if “an attack be made on 
the integrity of her territory, or should her vital interests be assailed 

. fight to defend them.”’ This courageous and frank declaration, 
made in Rome as well as in Athens, never, it seems, convinced 
Mussolini of Greece’s decision to oppose force to force, Grazzi 
apparently lived under the illusion that such declarations were mere 
boasts, and he advised his Government accordingly. I hear from a 
good source that, after his return to Rome following the Italo-Greek 
armed conflict, he fell into disgrace and died—if he did not commit 
suicide. 

As time went on, there was a multiplication of Italian accusations 
against an imaginary connivance of Greece with Great Britain to the 
detriment of Italy. Italy having entered the war in June 1940, 
Ciano and his deputies at the Plazzo Chigi constantly summoned the 
Greek Minister in Rome to relate to him the most fantastic stories of 
Greek delinquency. One day it was the story of the presence of a 
British naval squadron in Crete. Some Italian airman, flying over 
the island (a confessed violation of Greek neutrality), saw them dis- 
tinctly. A categorical denial from Athens follows, leaving room for 
the next accusation. Four British destroyers, the Italian Minister 
says to the Greek representative, are anchored at Milos. The reply is 
not delayed. ‘‘ Send somebody to see,” the Italians are told. ‘‘ There 
are indeed four destroyers there, but they are all Greek.’”” The White 
Book is the familiar story of the wolf and the lamb. 

. The malice now takes its final shape. Dropping accusations and 
menaces, the wolf openly shows his fangs. He starts to attack the 
lamb, which “ troubled ”’ the clear stream near him. On July 12th, 
1940, three Italian bombers bombed and machine-gunned the Greek 
naval auxiliary Ovion in Cretan waters. The same planes attacked 
the destroyer Hydra which rushed to the assistance of Ovion. The 
Greek Government lodged with the Italian Legation in Athens a 
formal protest against the attack, but obtained no reply to their 
complaints. Instead, Italy multiplied her piratical acts. On July 3oth 
an Italian plane coming from the direction of the Dodecanese flew 
over the Gulf of Corinth and dropped four bombs on the Greek 
destroyers King George and Queen Olga, fortunately missing them, 
and also bombed two Greek submarines at anchor in the port of 
Naupactus. A new vigorous protest from the Greek Government 
against this unspeakable act of aggression had no more success than 
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die former one. On August and a new act of perfidy and provocation 
was registered. An Italian aeroplane, again flying over the Gulf of 
Corinth, dropped six bombs on the Revenue Cutter A6, which was a 
mile from Lagusa lighthouse, between the islands of Hgina and 
Salamis. A new Greek protest was as vain as the previous ones. 

Now the crowning infamy occurs. It is August 15th, 1940, the 
day of a great religious festival on the Agean island of Tenos. From 
every Greek land pilgrims gather to pay homage to the island’s 
miraculous icon of the Holy Virgin. The’ships which brought the 
pilgrims lie beflagged in the harbour, with the gaily dressed Greek cruiser 
Helle at its entrance. At 8.30 a.m. three torpedoes from a submarine, 
which obviously came from a neighbouring port, were fired at the 
cruiser. One struck it amidships, whilst the other two missed and 
exploded against the mole. The submarine remained submerged and 
disappeared. An attempt to tow the crippled Helle failed and she 
sank an hour later. Apart from the warship’s casualties of one killed 
and 29 wounded, there were several casualties among the gay holiday 
crowds. No one had any doubt that the perpetrator of this crime 
was an Italian submarine. The Greek Government, however, abstained 
from any formal accusation in order to avoid inflaming public opinion 

from which they had also concealed Mussolini’s previous aggressive 

acts. They merely stated that the assassin was a submarine of 
“unknown nationality.” It is only in the White Book that photo- 
graphs of the fragments of the torpedo are published, showing clearly 
the manufacturers’ inscriptions: UNIONE TIM. VERT. (TIMONI 
VERTICALI) POMPETTA IT/r09 11529, etc. 

The threadbare pretexts exhausted and the acts of concealed 
aggression completed, the ultimatum of October 28th came to crown 
the preparations for open aggression and invasion, the decision 
regarding which had been brewing in Mussolini’s mind since the 
occupation and annexation of Albania. A victorious Greek campaign 
against an army double hers in numbers and much better equipped 
avenged perfidy and aggression. It was only the assistance given by 
Hitler to “‘ the abject, subject province of Germany which we used to 
call Italy ’—to mention here the immortal epigram of Mr. Churchill— 
that turned Greek victories into an unmerited, though temporary, 
enslavement. The defeated aggressor plays now the role of victor, 
but histrionic displays do not last long. As the Italian proverb puts 
it: La festa det baron: poco dura. 

DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS, 
(Formerly Greek Minister in London.) 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN FEDERATION. 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA does not date merely from the time of 
( Versailles and her importance in Central Europe has been 

great for many centuries. Referring to the victory of the Turks 
over the Hungarians in 1526, a British historian says: “ It has been 
one of the standing misfortunes of Europe that the Poles, the Czechs 
and the Magyars have never been able to devise any durable form of 
political co-operation. From Bohemia, the richest and most civilised 
of these three monarchies, Poland was estranged by religion, Hungary 
by religion, race and language alike. The conjunction of Hungary 
and Bohemia might have imposed a final limit upon the incursions of 
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the Turk.’’ Religious conflicts and power policy, however, separated 
the two realms and their leaders. The Polish Jagellons were to under- 
take the task of uniting the forces of half Central Europe, but failed. 
It was the Habsburg who was going to build up his sway over the 
nations which were not able to unite their forces. Yet, in the first 
period of Habsburg domination, up to the end of the seventeenth 
century, Christian civilisation was safeguarded against Turkish 
aggression by a Danubian Austria, supported at the critical moment 
by Poland and actually by all the Danubian Christian nations, To-day, 
though the Turk is not any lenger the aggressor, another anti-Christ 
has risen, Liberty has to be defended on a larger scale than ever before. 
Is it too daring a speculation to suggest that a Central Europe has to be 
constituted as a vanguard for the defence of liberty by completing the 
architecture of European security ? 

German Nationalism is far from having overcome its explosive 
tendencies. Its aggressiveness will, therefore, have to be checked 
continuously, even when it is defeated in the present war. The phil- 
osophy, tradition and idolatry of force can only be paralysed by the 
realisation that another force is ready and able to resist aggression. 
There is no other way to fulfil our wish for freedom, for a liberty only 
limited by our desire not to affect our neighbour’s freedom. For the 
sake of European progress and civilisation narrow-minded nationalism 
must change completely. For the sake of the continent any possible 
aggressiveness must be checked, and by the creation of a united force 
attempts at domination must be rendered powerless. The general 
European interest requires a strong partner, not a weak Central 
Europe divided into several smaller nations, and a federation of all 
these peoples. Small, or even middle-sized countries, each of them 
single and pursuing her own selfish purposes, can never be partners in 
any agreement with a powerful Germany ; for they would be swallowed 
up. Versailles is not to be blamed for having established—or rather 
recognised—the self-determination and independence of the Central 
European peoples. The freedom of these nations was one of modern 
history’s most remarkable assets. Yet Versailles omitted a consolida- 
tion of these results of the first World War, for it did not create any 
effective guarantee for their freedom. Had they been persuaded 
to a close collaboration, European security would have greatly 
profited, and their federation would not have lost touch with Western 
Europe. German nationalism, faced with a nearly equal force, would 
hardly have been tempted to take an initiative incompatible with the 
spirit of European co-operation and collective security. But there is 
another aspect of federation: nationalistic outbursts between the 
Central European nations would have been mitigated if common 
interests and affairs had outweighed clashes and rivalries such as 
frontier claims and minority problems. They would have profited in 
their security and economy and have had all these advantages which 
only a great union is able to secure. We missed our chance at Versailles ; 
it would be frivolous if a similar mistake were committed again. 

If one allows small nations to be overwhelmed by one or more Great 
Powers, two consequences may occur. The small and weak ones may 
be oppressed for some time, but eventually there will be some friction, 
some clash, a kind of spark, growing into a fire, as history has shown it 
before. There is another possibility: the small nation, having been 
overpowered, succumbs. But the oppressor is too wise to press too far, 
and contents himself by tying down his victim by economic exploitation 
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and keeping him within the frame of his political influence. In 

this case the small power, unwillingly but not less effectively, throws 
his weight into the scales of the domineering big power. And the latter, 
| having already endangered the European balance of power, after 
‘swallowing the small neighbour, is still more able to increase his 
| menacing position. 

Until 1918 twenty-two million Germans and Magyars within the old 
Habsburg empire, supported by the German Reich of William II, 
dominated more than thirty million non-German and non-Magyar 
members of the so-called “‘ Austria-Hungary ”’: Czechs, Serbs, Croats, 
Slovaks, Poles. The old Danubian Empire, although it attempted the 
| two solutions for the absorption of smaller nationalities, was nothing 
but a huge powder-magazine. Twenty-two millions were allowed to 
act on behalf of fifty-two, of which three-fifths would hardly have 
supported Germany in 1914. If the Danube valley, at that time, had 
contained, not a group of oppressed nations but a Commonwealth of 
free ones, how different would the European outlook be! Some politi- 
_ cians underrate the importance of these smaller nations, even should 
they unite in a federation. But there is one terrible rule in this game : 

if you allow “‘ master races ’’ to get hold of their smaller neighbours you 
_ might one day be overpowered yourself ! 

British foreign policy took a constructive view of the small nations 
and dealt with them accordingly. Palmerston did not hesitate to sup- 
port oppositional moves against Austria, when she refused to make her 

_ numerous peoples equal members of a commonwealth, throwing over 
all of them the shame of a short-sighted absolutism. The history of 

Greece, of the Balkans and the Near East contains many proofs of Great 

Britain’s appreciation of the usefulness even of small powers for the 

European balance. It certainly was not mere coincidence that, during 

the first World War, Masaryk met in London University with full 
' understanding when putting forward his claims for national liberty 

and the independence of the smaller nations. Asquith maintained that 

“small nationalities are not to be crushed in defiance of international 

good faith, by the arbitrary will of a strong and overmastering power.” 

Britain’s warfare against Louis XIV, against Napoleon, against the 

Germany of 1914, was based upon the faith in the national rights of 

small nations which, owing to their geographical position and historical 

mission, must be considered useful elements of constructive policy. 

German historians and politicians asserted that Britain’s interest in 

small nations was only meant to serve British policy. Should this be 

a fact, smaller nations will welcome it, build upon this strong founda- 

tion their own policy, and feel safer. In that case Britain identifies her 

interests with those of humanity, and that might be one of the explana- 
tions of Britain’s success in building up an Empire. 

German writers have been forced to confess a certain lack of psy- 
chological skill in Germany’s handling of foreign, especially small, 
nations. There are also other reasons for Germany’s inability to main- 
tain the successes from her remarkable exploits both in battle and in 
the economic field. Whilst the British reconcile or identify their national 
aspirations with those of humanity and its progress (and also with the 
interests and aims of the small nations), Germany adopted the role of the 
“ Herrenvolk,”’ unable to conceive humanitarian ideals different from 
its own. Italy, someone has said, based her power on her diplomacy, 
while Germany based her diplomacy on her power. British diplomacy 
always tried to win gains for her partner as well as for herself. Still, one 
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must hope for a different Germany to arise. It would not be wise to — 
exclude the possibility of such a Germany getting on with a Central | 
European federation, Socialists amongst German politicians and | 
thinkers recognise that Central Europe may represent a new Germany’s — 
greatest problem, Central Europe might one day be the test for this _ 
new Germany’s ability for international co-operation, 

Will a democratic and constitutional new Germany be able to resist | 
the temptation to use her numerical force in her relations with her — 
smaller neighbours ? Will she co-operateinstead of dominate, within © 
the frame of an All-European policy? Uncontrolled human nature has — 
more often answered this question in history than good will, even | 
honest good will. Therefore, Germany’s task will be facilitated by | 
putting a federation of small nations on an equal footing with her. We 
must not waste our time in wondering whether European peace might 
have been saved if, early in 1938, there had been a political under- 
standing of the eight Central European nations from Danzig to Salonica, 
emphasised by a concerted policy and backed by their armies. We 
must refrain from recrimination, which is never useful in building up a 
future, but we must not underestimate the principle of organic evolution. 

From 1920 onwards there was for some years the bloc of the Little 
Entente, a continuation of the Rumanian-Yugoslav-Slovak collabora- — 
tion started in 1848, From 1926 onwards Hungary, and several years — 
later Austria, became connected with Italy. In 1934 Central Europe 
was divided into two spheres: the Little Entente and the Protocol of 
Rome, both based upon economic foundations. As the Prime Minister 
of Czechoslovakia I tried to bring these groups together. In the winter — 
1935-6 I made an agreement with Schuschnige’s Austria. In 1937 I 
created a Czechoslovak preferential system, including six Danubian 
countries when the system was extended to embrace Hungary and 
Bulgaria, It did not attain either the solidarity, the variety, or the 
volume of the Ottawa agreement, but its purpose was similar. Political 
obstacles were eliminated as far as Austria was concerned ; we met 
Hungary half-way in order to reach closer collaboration with her in the 
political field, Poland went her own way up to the outbreak of the 
German-Polish War, But in the present terrible crisis the leadership 
has reverted to those men who from 1923 to 1926 encouraged good 
neighbourly relations with us and all Central Europe. The more tragic 
circumstances in present-day Central Europe, the more will the truth 
be driven home: in co-operation alone lies security! 

Is it a crime to discuss the sacrifice of a nation’s full sovereignty ? 
We might choose between the permanent danger of losing our sov- 
ereignty altogether without any compensation and our voluntary 
abdication of some of our rights for the benefit of a strong federation. 
It is obvious that authorities have to be set up and machinery devised 
to provide a Commonwealth administration and legislation for every 
matter of common interest of its members, if we wish to secure for us 
all the advantages of a great political and economic unit. The federa- 
tion should be headed by a Federal President, elected by a conference 
of national Prime Ministers for a period, let us say, of one year and 
excluded from a second term within the following five years. He would 
have to appoint the Federal Chancellor and the members of the Gov- 
ernment as well as the chiefs of army administration. He is, himself, 
supreme chief of the army, His privilege and duty are to decide upon 
the resolutions of the federal congress if disputed by the federal er 
ment or the majority of any national representation. 
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A Central European federation has to be based upon a customs 
“union admitting internal tariffs for standard articles for a period of not 
longer than five years, Agricultural produce, the critical item of Cen- 
tral Europe, is to be dealt with by marketing regulations. A common 
currency has to be established as well as a common international 
policy and common defence. Besides a common currency there will be 
'need for a federal budget, and taxes will have to be reserved by the 
federal congress and the national legislative bodies for the support of 
the federation. A federal bank will be placed under the control of the 
federation’s Finance Minister, and half of the national Post Office 
Savings Banks will have to be administered by this federal Bank. 

In some branches of production there will have to be some planning 
in order to avoid over-production and to facilitate the marketing policy. 
A Federal Minister of Economics will be responsible for international 
trade matters, whilst the planning has to be reached by agreements 
with the national governments. Ministries of Federal Foreign Affairs, 
Federal Defence, Air and Shipping, communications and posts will have 
to be established. A Ministry of Federal Law will, in the interest of the 
economic unit, supervise the co-ordination of the different national 
policies. The Federal Government will carry out a minority policy of 
strict reciprocity, and take under its protection any claims arising 
from the treaties and guarantee their execution. 

A Federal Ministry of Co-operation should foster by every means 
open to governmental power an effective fellowship of all national 
professional associations recognised by law. Effective provisions for 
the raising of the standard of living and for dealing with labour condi- 
tions will have to be a prominent joint concern of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the professional organisations, 

All federated nations have to be represented in the Federal Govern- 

ment by Ministers of their nationalities without special portfolios, 
whilst Federal ministers with portfolios will be assisted by Under- 
Secretaries of State belonging to all Federated nations, As regards the 
staffs, nationals of all federated countries will be appointed in the ratio 
of population. 

A Federal Congress will exercise control over the Federal Govern- 
ment’s budget and the legislation concerning federal affairs. Its mem- 
bers could be appointed by a two-thirds majority in the national 
parliaments, in the proportion of one member to one million inhabitants. 

On January 14th, 1940, some Czech and Slovak representatives now 
living in this country set up the first definite federative programme of 
this war, wishing to prepare the formation of a Central European 
Federation by bringing about a real union of future Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. In March-July 1940 a resolution in favour of a Polono- 
Czechoslovak union was agreed upon in Bucharest by some young 
soldiers of these nations making their way from beaten Poland to this 
country. In the meantime, the Union became a war and peace aim in 
very many Polish, Czech and Slovak quarters. In November 1940 the 
Polish and Czechoslovak Governments agreed upon a “ close co-opera~ 
tion’ of their countries. This scheme is essentially different from a 
definite Union policy, which is growing into a clear and outspoken 
national effort by most Poles, Czechs and Slovaks, a great number of 
whom, fighting and working for the reconstruction of their liberty, 
want a Central European Federation. The Union of Poland and 

Czechoslovakia may be considered as the stepping-stone to a federal 
Central Europe. Its four Slav and four non-Slav nations have to find 
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a new, large and powerful foundation for their national life, keepir 

in fair balance all possible racial and power aspirations in a vast regi 

of this continent. The consolidated order in these parts would be 
most valuable contribution to a New Europe. 

Miran Hopza. 

(Formerly Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia.) — 


THE SUFFERINGS OF THE UKRAINE. 


HE Ukrainian problem has become the focus of the s 

I now raging between allies of yesterday and foes of to-deys 

Soviet Russia and Germany. The Ukraine, a country as large as” 
France, attracts the covetous appetites of her expanding neighbour. 
Apart from being the granary of Europe, her mineral wealth is enor-_ 
mous, and export and import facilities are provided by her river system 
Her rivers flow into the Black Sea, which is well equipped with excellent: 
ports and harbours. 

The Ukraine from time immemorial has been the highway 
commerce and international intercourse between West and East, 
North and South. In our century, where oil is the dominating factor, 
its significance grows, for it commands the approaches to the Caucasus | 
—one of the richest oilfields of the world. The U.S.S.R.—a compound 7| 
of forty-eight different nations, different in tradition, history, often | 
in language and religion—counts inside her boundaries, after the con- ~ 
quests of 1939-40, over 41 million Ukrainians, a nation the next largest 
after the Great Russian. During the Tsarist regime the 
national spirit kept smouldering, and it fully asserted itself on the 
outbreak of revolution in r9r7. However short-lived was the period of 
Ukrainian Independence at that time, the Ukrainians never lost their 
ardent desire to have, as they put it, ““ our own home, our own truth, 
our own strength, our own liberty.” The Bolsheviks had to recognise, 
in however limited a degree, the specific traits of the Ukrainian nation, 
allowing it to use national attire and the national language. To go 
beyond that was proclaimed a sin against the Soviet system, which 
endeavoured to embrace the whole world, by building a world “ Union ” 
of units “ national in form, and communistic in essence.” Hence the 
recognition by Moscow of the existence of Soviet separate “ National ” 
units, all part of the same Union, such as the Ukraine, White Russia, 
Georgia, ete. j 
' To make these nations “national in form, but communistic in 
essence *’ was not so easy for the Soviet leaders, especially in the case 
of freedom-loving Ukrainians, Cossacks and Georgians. The majority 
of Ukrainians are of a yeoman stock. Among their old traditions are 
private property (especially as this property consisted of the richest soil 
in the world, the “‘ Black Soil” belt), belief in God (however primitive 
such a belief with a farming peasant population may seem), and an 
ardent love of their mother country. Such traditions could hardly 
compromise with the communistic essence prescribed from above. 
Hence a harsh struggle of two ideologies, in which persecution and 
suppression accentuated the militancy of both sides. The conflict which 
broke out in 1939 in Europe, Totalitarianism versus Democracy, gave - 
the hope to the Ukrainians of some possibility of seeing their 
and people free again in some not too distant future. Whoever the 
Ukrainians may be and wherever they are found, they all have one 
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At the time of writing there are in the Russian occupied territories 
about 20 million Ukrainians, while in German occupied territories 
the figure is approaching the same number. In Rumanian and Hun- 
garian occupied territories there are approximately 14 million Ukrain- 
ians. In Siberia, from Lake Baikal eastward to Vladivostok, the rural 
population consists of 70 per cent. of Ukrainian stock. In the Kuban 
lands, north-west of the Caucasus, the Ukrainians are nearly 14 million. 

‘In America they are over 750,000, in Canada they are the third national- 

ity. In the Far East as well as in South America many hundred thous- 

and Ukrainians are dispersed. All these want to see their motherland 
restored to an independent democratic form of life. Their creed is 
genuine self-determination applied to small and large nations 
alike. 

The last twenty-five years have displayed to Ukrainian eyes different 
forms which were called “ self-determination,’”’ but in fact were not so. 

I. The Versailles system, attempting to safeguard the future of 
Europe against any new German war effort, and dividing the European 
nations into those who enjoyed complete self-determination and those 
to whom it was denied. These latter were placed under the domination 
of nations who often themselves but yesterday were under an alien 
yoke. Having received freedom, these new master nations in Eastern 
_ Europe got their own back against those who came under their rule. 

Hence Europe found itself burdened with over 40 million of so-called 
“National Minorities,” discontented, disgruntled, persecuted people, 
an easy prey to all intrigues of those who hoped to overthrow the 
“ Dictates ’’ of the post-war European order. 

II. Then came the “ self-determination ” granted and enforced by 
the Soviet system, “‘ national in form only, and basically communistic 
in essence.”’ In theory it was an Utopia, an Ideal ; in practice it was a 
bloodthirsty revolution. 

Ill. The third form evolved from the veiled demand of a defeated 
Germany for self-determination of all German people, the first step to 
further demands. This was granted by a tired Europe, and as “ appetite 
comes in the process of eating ”’ it soon turned into the Lebensraum 

| theory, proclaiming that great nations are entitled to push in all 
_ directions and at the expense of their neighbours, especially if the 
_ latter are weak and their lands are rich. At the same time it proclaimed 
that the right to interpret the limits of its Lebensraum belongs to those 
who seek expansion. The Herrenvolk theory soon took shape, and again 
the Ukrainian and many other nations found themselves between the 
hammer and anvil of these expansions. Having experienced the 
Communistic “self-determination”’ (and this experiment cost the 
_ Ukraine about one-quarter of her population, exiled, destroyed, 
_ “Tiquidated ”’ or deliberately starved out) the Ukrainians now have to 
face the Lebensraum expansion of Germany. Considering that this 
richest part of the world is in many places populated more densely than 
expanding Germany, two logical issues are to be envisaged. First, that 
Germany has to conquer that land; then, in order to colonise it by 
Germans, she would have to destroy, exile or dispose of a great part of 
the Ukrainian population ; and finally to make that part prosperous 
_ enough to purchase the ready-made goods of German industries. In 
this way the Ukraine would have to become a “‘ raw material producing 
concern ” with cheap labour, and would not be allowed to achieve high 
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industrialisation at home, which, if achieved, would turn that country} 
into a dangerous competitor to Germany. 
These (the Versailles, the Soviet and the German) were the three} 
main forms of “ self-determination’’ which were offered by the} 
development of events to the Ukrainians, who ardently wish to achieve} 
genuine self-determination, That is why the epoch-making joint) 
declaration of the British Prime Minister and President Roosevelt} 
aroused such an intuitive response in the hearts of all Ukrainians, | 
wherever they may be. Mr. Eden’s words at Coventry (August 3oth) | 
will be remembered with gratitude. ‘‘ The principles upon which the | 
post-war world will be based have been laid down in the eight-point | 
declaration issued by the President of the U.S.A. and our Prime 
Minister. It established principles which will be equally valid for all 
nations both great and small. It excludes the idea of hegemony or | 
zones of leadership, whether in the East or in the West.”’ These are, as | 
the Ukrainians say, ‘‘ Golden Words,’’ encouraging words, provided | 
victory allows all nations to carry out this self-determination to its’ 
logical end, without building a half-way house of veiled hegemonies or | 
subjugations. The Ukrainians, like many other nations, rightly seek ' 
self-determination. They will accept these promises only if events turn | 
them into actual facts in a way different to what happened after the - 
last war, when promises remained dead letters and after solemn | 
assurances to Ukrainians. These declarations, countersigned by Great _ 
Powers, were unilaterally cancelled by those who occupied those — 
territories and broke their solemn obligations. But recriminations serve _ 
no good purpose. : 
In the light of all this let us analyse developments since 1939 in the 
east of Europe, on which depends the future not only of the many 
million Ukrainians in the world, but the stability and peace of the 
whole of Europe. In this respect the Stalin-Hitler deadlock and struggle 
of to-day is most educative. Here are a few facts worth pondering on. 
In 1939 the Stalin-Hitler alliance challenged the “ old world,” aiming 
openly to overthrow the existing régimes, first in Europe, and then in 
the world. This overthrow was to be followed by the introduction of 
a World Union of Soviet Republics (Stalin’s conception) or by a “‘ New 
Order ”’ of Hitler, based on the domination of the errenvolk (Hitler’s | 
conception). Only after having overthrown the “ existing ’’ régimes 
did it seem possible that they would challenge each other, as to whose 
conception should prevail at the end. In the first stage of the struggle, 
the overthrowing of existing régimes, their aims seemed identical. In 
‘order to encourage Stalin to come out of his Soviet shell and partake in 
the feast Hitler offered him, and Stalin accepted, without the prospect of 
shedding much blood of his own, a free hand in Finland (taking away 
as result Finnish territories and in the very heart of Finland the ports of 
Hang6 and Vipuri). The occupation of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, half 
of Poland, Bessarabia and Bukovina followed, and many other things 
seemed promising in a further common action. This was a piece of 
considerable political strategy on the part of Hitler, aiming to draw 
out Stalin from the territories where he and his confederates had 
practised an undiluted Communism for the last twenty-four years. 
From the moment of occupation of those newly acquired territories, 
Stalin’s and Hitler’s behaviour to each other became, from sheer 
political considerations, entirely different. Stalin immediately hastened 
to enforce his programme of Communism accompanied by mass 
confiscation, mass exile, “liquidations,” and a relentless war on 


he 
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P religion. Deliberately applied starvation followed, aiming to break down 
ge ia Far Sina . ° phe 
' the spirit of opposition. Deportation was on such a scale that in Galicia 
_ alone, in a population of about 5 million people, in the first few months 
_ over 187,000 Ukrainians were deported, imprisoned and “‘ liquidated.” 
Having done this, the usual Soviet technique was applied and Soviet 
_ “elections ’”’ took place. 98 per cent. voted for a Soviet régime and for 
_ aunion with the U.S.S.R. This was immediately proclaimed and carried 
out. 
| Hitler, having also Ukrainian territories on his side of the frontier, 
_ immediately proceeded to grant them all sorts of privileges, beginning 
with subsidising Ukrainian Co-operative Societies (great national 
Ukrainian centres) and cultural societies, allowing Ukrainian schools to 
be reopened as well as churches, many of which were closed a few years 
ago by the Polish authorities. He granted privileges to the Greek 
_ Orthodox Ukrainian Church, planning to use it as an instrument of 
propaganda if and when he succeeds in occupying the whole of the 
Ukraine. At the same time he suppressed the Roman Catholiccommuni- 
ties. He even proclaimed the Ukrainians to be equal in right with his 
Herrenvolk. Ukrainians, however, know well the price, for they had 
been deceived a few years previously when they were encouraged by the 
Germans to co-opt and form an independent Carpatho-Ukrainian state. 
Germany then sold that trump card to the enemies of the Ukrainians, 
namely to the Hungarians. This resulted in a bloodthirsty slaughter of 
Ukrainian youth by the Hungarian invaders and those territories were 
brutally annexed by the Hungarians, with an indirect sanction from 
Germany. 
_ With the Poles Hitler, preparing his Lebensraum, took apparently the 
line of first annihilating all opposition and then giving them asemblance 
_ of an independent State. This seems now to be in contemplation under 
_ the nominal head of a Prince of the Radziwillfamily. Thesame policy was 
_ applied by Stalin on the one hand in Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, whilst 
_ on the other Hitler gave refuge to the nationals of those countries and 
| 
, 


_ helped them to organise all sorts of ‘‘ Committees,’ ‘‘ Governments,” 
etc., on German territory. In due course, in order to guarantee his rear 
_ and to secure a free hand in the-west, Hitler decided to dispose of the 
_ Red Army and of the Bolshevik régime there and then. Hitler struck. 
_ The very same 98 per cent. of the population who but a few months 
previously, after the Stalin “‘ purge,’’ voted for a “‘ free” ““ Union ”’ with 
_ Soviet Russia, joining hands with Hitler to overthrow the Soviet yoke. 
Hence the easy victory of the German armies over those border state 
territories. When Hitler’s armies reached the territories which had been 
ruled by Russia for twenty-four years he applied his Lebensraum plan, 
for he had to dispose of the “‘ surplus ”’ population, especially with that 
part of it which was embodied in the Red Army and its reserves. Hence 
the systematic annihilation carried out by the highly trained and 
_ mechanised German armies against an army in which only three years 
ago over 16,000 Red Army officers (nearly half of the whole total) 
were liquidated by Stalin. In order to explain and whitewash the 
awful massacre now in progress the German propaganda machine states 
that the Red Army is putting up.a stubborn resistance and therefore 
_ that very few prisoners are taken by the Germans. Naturally therefore 
what is left of that army is taking up “‘ guerrilla ’’’ warfare, which an 
eye-witness calls gorilla warfare. 
It is in these gloomiest of gloomy days for the Ukrainian nation that 
the words of President Roosevelt came as a ray of light and hope. 
VOL, CLX. 16 
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“ There has never been a moment in our history when Americans were 
not ready to stand up as free men and fight for their rights ; in times} 
of national emergencies one fact is brought home to us clearly and| 
decisively—-the fact that all our rights are interdependent. The rights} 
of freedom of worship would mean nothing without freedom of speech, | 
and the rights of free labour as we know them to-day could not survive) 
without the rights of free enterprise. That is the indestructible bond) 
between all of us Americans ; interdependence of interests, privileges} 
and opportunities, interdependence of rights, That is what unites us| 
men and women of all sections and races, all faiths, all occupations, all 
political beliefs...” 

These golden words should be applied to us Ukrainians ; for this we 
live, work and hope. That is perhaps why the percentage of volunteers 
in the Canadian Expeditionary Corps was the highest amongst the | 
Ukrainians in Canada in comparison with other non-Britishers of that | 
Dominion, In the quarrel of the totalitarian states lies the best hope | 


of the Ukrainian people to-day, 


\ 


UKRAINIAN, 


HOW EUROPE WENT WRONG. 


T is a bracing exercise, useful both now and for the future, to turn | 
[« times from the war itself—from our plain knowledge of its | 

immediate causes, its sequence of events, and our conjectures—_ 
whether hopeful or uncomfortable—as to its future; to turn from 
these to objective information from a neutral, though sympathetic, 
source, This we find in an unbiased and scientific account of European 
diplomacy in the twenty years in which Versailles worked out its final 
failure. Such a document has just been sent to us by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace in New York, It is called “ Causes 
of the Peace Failure.”’ The fundamental failure of Versailles is plain — 
enough, and has been put to us again and again by our own Prime 
Minister, To restrain Germany, he argued, was imperative ; to con- 
ciliate her also was advisable; and we did neither, Anxious for 
revenge, and not without some just causes for complaint, which were 
exploited to the utmost, Germany prepared for war more rapidly and 
thoroughly than the Allies ; and recent history is the result. 

The Carnegie Endowment analyses these decades of diplomacy, It 
points out that the peace treaties were not mainly immoral or vin- 
dictive ; but that they were a collective failure because they did not 
envisage the good of Europe as a whole, The settlement they made 
was such that a great part of Europe wanted to undermine it. “ In 
particular,” says the report, “ the refusal to negotiate with Germany 


created an attitude of mind in that country that has never subse- 


quently changed."’ The report admits that in the instability of the 
situation America, by her withdrawal, was a major factor. For, like 
Germany, France also had her grievance, She needed guarantees. 
Neither Britain nor America gave them, As for Britain, her particular 
refusal of support to France, her ally, is characterised as “ extra- 
ordinarily perverse '’; and it is pointed out that her whole policy was 
weakened a lack of co-ordination with the Dominions, who did not 
understand Europe and held away from it. This meant a lack of 
cohesion in the League of Nations, There was in fact no leadership at 
Geneva, from Britain or from any other power. In these circumstances, 
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the obligations of 1919 gradually lapsed; at particular moments 
countries would feel strong enough to denounce them, they were 
allowed to do so and no constructive settlement took their place. The 
concessions were given, not in the gradual evolution of a constructive 


plan ; not even as bargains ; but because Germany, by ruse or violence, 


forced her former enemy’s hands. Geneva thus failed either to establish 
justice or organise security. 

The Report next considers the reasons for this lack of responsible 
leadership. It first blames the men who want to make money quickly, 
and who reap an immediate, though transient, advantage, from tariffs, 
armaments, loans or debts. It then considers the instability of a rapidly 


_ changing world; thirdly it says: “we cannot acquit democracy 


itself” ; for public opinion brings into a situation not bold initiative, 
but inertia. Men want to do what they like, and sometimes they 
contrive to get what they want ; but, in general, they selfishly forget 
the obligations of that universal law by which the life of peoples can 
alone continue to prosper. Such are the conclusions of the report on 
the politics of these twenty years after Versailles. 

These considerations had already introduced the subject of business 
interests and their influence on Governments, But the Report points 
out that it would be a mistake to think that nations still go to war for 
simple economic reasons. What does lead to war is the restlessness of 
people who are losing their savings and their hopes for the future, and 
are told that a certain enemy is to blame. And although no nation is 


starving, yet the propaganda of power and prestige gives to such 


questions as colonies, protectorates, and the provision of raw materials 
a sense of pressing need. This diplomatic rivalry is pushed further 
when governments and business men foresee that in war they might be 
deprived of essential raw materials : in such a case they raise the cry 
of lebensrawm, as though their very life depended on getting the means 
of political pressure in the constant diplomatic struggle. 

Therefore the report argues that, although poverty does not force 
men to fight for food, riches incline them to fight for prestige. Nations 
drift towards war because certain economic interests want armaments 
or tariffs, or possibly raw materials, and, even more often, markets, 
Governments likewise may be tempted to the excitement of war as a 
diversion from poverty or even as a means of warding off a slump. 


_ But, apart from these motives, the very advance of technology and 


mechanism—which should enrich people—themselves unsettle them. 
Mass production is just as often used for accumulating means of des- 
truction as for giving people more conveniences and comforts, But, 
apart from that, a success with manufacture leads on to a boom, which 
gluts the market and in turn leads to a slump; at this stage we are 
faced with what Mr. Winston Churchill has called the curse of plenty. 

But a further cause of general unsettlement is seen in the gross 
inequalities of income between man and man, between, for example, 
the rich American and the poor American ; and between even the poor 
American and the poor Chinaman or the poor Indian, Apart from that 
much misery has been caused by the breakdown of laissez-faire, It is 
too often forgotten that the doctrines of Adam Smith which built up 
through wealth the supremacy of the English-speaking world had much 
to recommend them. The liberal manufacturer who argued for free 


_ trade was in his way a benefactor of mankind. He provided honestly 
cheweaee for men’s natural needs. But when the system began to 


peace itself nationally as tariffs, quotas, cartels, trusts, loans and 
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trade unions, it undermined itself. Free trade broke down completely 
in the world war ; and even when men tried to rebuild it, they found 
that it was collapsing in any case. The old system was already leading 
to economic nationalism ; and what had begun as imperialism moved: 
by processes, almost too subtle to be easily recognised, towards state 
socialism, with which it gradually became confused. In both alike state 
competed with state ; and put friction and faction before co-operation, 
and the need of maintaining order. The report shows how the passing 
years provided examples of this: first the effort to extract reparations 
from Germany, which in turn led to German inflation, and, when 
America ceased to lend, to national socialism: this, once in power, 
proved the outstanding example of a nation organising its surplus for 
war. Behind the general movement already described, the doctrines, 
the example and the plots of Moscow led to discontent and uncertainty 
in many regions and classes, who were desiring if not to improve their 
own lot, at least to curb the capitalist. 

Such were the new factors which European history gave to the close 
of an age of expansion in which the nations of Europe, and especially 
Western Europe—with the English speaking world in the van—had 
used new inventions to win and organise empires so as to concentrate 
wealth in the hands of a few. Such was the triumph of the nineteenth 
century. It was the triumph of those who plan to get rich quickly. 
Within nations, and among them, it has now, however, broken down ; 
everywhere men are expecting a new deal. They not only demand 
social justice, but they must also adapt themselves to the fact that the 
age of expansion is ending. Riches still exist for all, but few can make 
money quickly. We cannot therefore obtain true peace till we found it 
on the needs of a new age—an age which seeks co-ordination and 
co-operation, which, realising that there are few new regions to exploit, 
seeks to make the most of those already at hand, and which realises 
that, as war leads not to prosperity, but to disaster, it is no gain to use 
the surplus production for war, or even for the threat of it in armaments. 
“ What 1s required tf the world is to meet the challenge of the present age is 
that severally and collectively the nations shall pass over from a policy of 
aggressive expansion to one of co-operative development.” 

After the Renaissance, so the report continues, the ambitions of princes 
and kings gave way to the ambitions of rich men, and these in turn have 
been organised in connection with the life of nations. All have broken 
down. The door to ruin is open. Men need to go back to what pre- 
ceded all this: the idea of a universal society, the reign of law, the 


a 


’ unity of Christendom, the order and honour of that rich amity and 


commerce which, because it is founded on justice and is enriched by 
mercy, makes up the ideal of peace. 

Such indeed is the conclusion of this unbiased and penetrating study 
from the Carnegie Endowment. It states that the last great war showed 
the lack of a common foundation of principles in Europe. Religion, it 
argues, had become, in .the 200 years preceding, a private affair. 
Christianity, instead of keeping its principles and authority inviolate, 
had accommodated itself to that philosophy of man and progress which 
was called “ enlightenment,”’ which believed that man was born free 
and had within his own nature the means of advancement. This led to 


- individualism, to change, to democracy, to nationalism, and finally to 


tariffs and to militarism. And the last war was already the expression 
of this disintegration. Since the democracies won, they believed that 
they had but to go back to this philosophy to set all right. Their 
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settlement ‘‘ broke down because it teflected rather than transcended 
the contradictions in Western society.” 

~ At this point the paper takes a new turn. It speaks of the formation 
of an axis “‘ whose spiritual existence was an immense vacuum.” In 
the lack of anything better, the masses projected irrational and 
emotional hopes in the form of what the report calls “‘ myths,” but 
most men call “ ideologies,’’.which galvanised in a struggle to realise 
their hopes. And so we had social democracy, national socialism. 
fascism, and, beyond and through all, communism. To affront these 
democracy, according to the report, lacked the inner force. It could give 
peace to neither nations nor classes. Nor could it satisfy the spiritual 
hunger of peoples, for it was not in itself spiritual. Yet “‘ what is 
needed,” says this paper, “is an inner renewal of spirit of the nation 
as a whole, leading on to the discovery of new forms of social, national 
and international life.” 

The task is to preserve the spiritual tradition of Europe which is the 
very movement of life. Communism answers by destruction. Liberal- 
ism answers with what this paper calls a facile optimism in human 
nature that has been proved false. And Christianity ? Divided within 
and facing unprecedented furies from without, can it truthfully claim 
that it has the answer? Such is the final question of this remarkable 
paper. “ The deepest sickness of the modern world,’ it says, “‘ lies in tts 
lack of any genuine conviction of truth.” 

This poses the question which the Churches of to-day have to answer, 
and which they are certainly attempting to answer. The Pope gave a 
lead. For years the Vatican has declared that it could not compromise 
with such tendencies of the age as were secular, still less with the forces 
of disintegration. With awful seriousness but unwavering conviction, 
the new Pope gave his lead after the war began, both for Roman 
Catholics and for others. Is not the key to these questions the fact 

- that his lead was greeted with the greatest respect, on the one side by 
President Roosevelt, on the other by the Church of England? The 
Archbishop of Canterbury immediately welcomed it. A year later, - 

he united with leaders of the Free Churches, privately and openly to 
endorse the five points the Pope enunciated in 1939, and to supple- 
ment them with statements equally clear about the need of justice, of 
freedom for the unity of the family, of opportunity for talent, and of 
opening to all the riches and resources of the world. And behind all 
this is agreement in the divine truths by which men learn and the forces 
by which they share the life of the God in whom they believe. 

Such then is the position which we have now attained. This then 
becomes the question of the present time: how far will the Churches 
press forward in this work of co-operation leading towards unity ? 
The leaders are ready to press on as far as they feel men ready to go. 
How far will they get a response ? The bride of Christ, wrote the Pope, 
goes out to meet the gathering storm ; how many will follow her, and 
how far? The Times. published the letter from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; but none could point to an immediate response. 

We live in an age when great things are happening. The system and 
arrangement which are dissolving are not religious ; but there are many 
signs that while new systems in Germany, as in Russia, are openly 
hostile to Christianity, nevertheless Christianity is awakening to make 
an impressive answer. No longer intent on war within, no longer 
undefended against the menace from without, a band of men are 
gathering round them a constructive force to affront and charge the 
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dangers of the time. Europe in these matters has already gone further 
than America. In adversity she is discovering virtue. The war has 
taught the people of England and France something that otherwise — 
they appeared unable to learn: first that to live with less amusement, © 
less movement and much less food is by no means intolerable. They 
can face control and discipline without suffering. Furthermore, athas — 
aroused them not merely to question the old system but to reject | 
it as lacking in justice. The sons of the luckier or more gifted classes no ~ 
longer desire a life of privilege and sport-while others near them live in ~ 
ugliness, monotony, drudgery and perhaps even misery. Not least, it — 
has taught them that Europe must come either to agreement or destroy — 
itself. If it uses its vast surplus to organise destruction rather than to 
share its forces, it will compass destruction. It knows its answer to 
the question Mr. Churchill asked in this connection in 1925, the 
question, ‘‘ Shall we all commit suicide? ”’ It realises now that it must — 
live in fear of ruin, or else organise on principles of justice, which all 
will be equally interested in maintaining. 

But all these which are plain enough now to common sense are not 
enough. There must be a spiritual impulse; there must be moral 
authority. There must be, not only in men’s single hearts, but in the 
lives of nations, a social sense, a social deference, to that organism and 
body of Christianity which Christians—even if divided—recognise as 
their Church, and which the States of Europe, not excluding the 
Germany of Hitler, have paid the clergy to maintain. When they do so, 
they recognise an authority above their own, and it is subjection to that 
authority which alone can save them. And if they can move towards 
unity by concentrating on the great things they share more than on the 
smaller points that divide them, Christian leaders and bodies will 
decide the future for good or evil. The differences between the Catholic 
and the Protestant, between the Established Church and the Free 
Churches, are drawn by the pressing needs of applying to the time the 
matters on which they have now declared they agree. The clerical leaders 
have shown the way ; how far are the laymen prepared to follow them ? 

This is an age in which men are less interested in doctrines, and in 
ways of worship, than in the moral authority which will settle the 
rights of nations and tell how they ought to live. The Bishops and the 
layrnen are affronting these questions alike. And the great step forward 
taken by the Church leaders is a signal of the mood of the whole country — 
in its. desire to recognise the mistakes so ably summed up in this 
American report on the peace failure and to apply its cure. There is 
«some ground for hope that this clear thinking from New York will not 
be wasted on us. 

It invites clear action now. Various things remain to be done. On 
the one hand the clergy need still to insist on the points they united 
to make in The Times. They can insist in several ways: the Archbishops 
can apply pressure to the Government, the clergy can preach, organise 
and address the newspapers. Above all, they can work out their 
schemes along the lines where the Pope as an international figure, and 
Archbishop Temple as an Englishman, have already given them a lead. 
The clergy need to keep their different denominations in touch. They 
need to make it clear, as Mr. Arthur Bryant does in English Saga, that 
patriotism means a good deal more than merely military sacrifice, 
that victory in war will again be worthless unless it is succeeded by 
wise, generous and constructive peace, that twenty years ago it was 
Benedict XV who was sound and practical while Clemenceau and 
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‘Mandel were short-sighted fools, in fact that the sword of the spirit is 
just the opposite of the spirit of the sword. This, of course, may meana 
battle with certain sections of the newspapers and even with certain 
sections of the Ministry of Information. On the other hand, nothing 
can be done without co-operation with laymen, and especially with 
‘writers and with business men. The present crisis has had much to 
teach both. War pays some people, for even now, when excess profits 
are seized whole, many a home is profiting from enormous increases in 
wages. But others know that business must be wiser, and that a juster 
division, not only between men but between nations, must come. We 
must in fact have, as the report suggests, a plan so generally advan- 
tageous, so firmly grounded on economic reality, so adaptable to 
changing needs, and so united with the sanity of justice that Europe 
as a whole will have no choice but keep it. pRoprerr SENcouRT. 


HITLER’S SMALLER FRY. 


HE Fuehrer is all-powerful and almighty; but it would be 
wrong to assume, from the efficiency and the well-planned co- 
operation of all parts of his huge machine, that he is all-knowing, 
too. He is, essentially, moody, hysterical and a lazy bird; thus 
necessarily much of the decision and all the execution of Nazi campaigns 
is left with his lieutenants. Co-ordination was not Hitler’s, but Hess’s 
task ; his defection and the abolition of his office as Deputy-Leader, 
his being replaced as chief of the ‘‘ Verbindungs-Stab ”’ by his dull and 
unimportant former assistant Bormann, leaves even more independent - 
initiative with the “‘ smaller fry’: Cabinet Ministers such as Frick, 
Funk and Darré, members of the Party Cabinet leading big organisa- 
tions, such as Ley, Lutze, Rosenberg, Schirach, von Epp, etc. For the 
_fact that some of the outstanding leaders of Nazi-Germany, such as 
Goering, Ribbentrop and Schacht do not hold positions with the central 
organisation of the Party must not detract from that shadow-cabinet’s 
decisive sway over all matters of more than temporary importance. 
That inner circle, a sort of legalised camarilla, requires less even than 
the official rank of a Nazi Cabinet member qualifications of a moral or 
social nature such as are held indispensable in all civilised countries. 
Roehm and a number of his provincial sub-leaders were cynical homo- 
sexuals (and it was not for that reason that they were murdered) ; 
Dr. Robert Ley, Leader of the Labour Front and one of the most im- 
portant members of the Party Cabinet, is a confirmed drunkard, more 
than once, before 1933, prosecuted because of his drunken brawls ; 
Lutze, Supreme Commander of the Brown Shirts and, until recently, 
Governor of Hanover-Brunswick, had been dismissed from the service 
as a Post official for embezzlement ; Darré, Minister of Agriculture, had 
been, before Hitler assumed power, a young ne’er-do-well dismissed 
from every school where he “ studied ’”’ with a record of laziness, in- 
capacity and arrogance ; and so forth. Hitler once laid down the rule 
that not the record—criminal or otherwise—of a man shall be the 
criterion of his rank, but his utility to the Nazi cause ; and Rosenberg’s 
“ Mythus ”’ sets the seal upon that dictum by stating: ‘‘ The final 
criterion of values is the race-soul.’”” So why should not, indeed, a 
drunkard,.a criminal, a pervert, make a staunch pillar of the Party ? 
They do, indeed. Apart from an unpleasant slip here and there—as 
recently, when a great public speech made by Ley over the wireless 
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had to be switched off before it ended and to be finished by.an announcer | 
reading out, embarrassed, the last sentences because the great leader | 
of the German working class had too clearly betrayed his being fuddled | 
with drink—they go on proving useful to the cause. In Ley’s particular | 
case much had and still has to be forgiven. Not only that his true | 
“Aryan”? descent is more than shady: I have it from the good | 
authority of a distinguished German politician, now dead, that his one- | 
time neighbour, Ley’s father, lost the ‘‘ v”’ in his previous name Levy, 
only when moving from their little home town in the Ruhr valley to 
Cologne, and I saw the secret protocol of a discussion Ley himself had | 
with the heads of all his sub-sections, in 1935, confessing to his being 
“tainted,’”’ but having won redemption by shedding his blood for the 
sacred cause during the Party’s years of struggle. That redemption 
included a high-handed spoliation of the hundreds of millions saved up 
in years of toil by the German workers, all the property of the Trade | 
Unions and co-operative organisations ; the acquisition for previously _ 
penniless Robert Ley of the industrial magnate Otto Wolff’s sumptuous — 
residence in the Berlin Tiergarten and, together with the then Youth — 
Leader Baldur von Schirach, East Prussian Governor Koch and — 
Brandenburg Governor Kube the menace, in 1936, of being “‘ purged ”’ 
for embezzlement of public money on too gigantic a scale. They were 
saved, however, with the exception of Kube who some months later 
“committed suicide ’’ because Hitler decided that he could not afford 
to shake public confidence by a repetition of his 1934 mopping-up 
operation within his innermost ring. 

Ley for one is grateful for it. Among his untiring lickspittle speeches 
* we find such sentences as: “‘ Germans, enjoy your life, for we have an 
Adolf Hitler !”’ or “ Fate has given us a leader the like of whom the 
world has not seen for 2,000 years,”’ or “‘ The German people know that 
Hitler is their father and feel safe.’’ It is his secret how to reconcile 
this idolatry and blind obeisance with the interest of the working 
classes he was supposed to be entrusted with, presenting radical de- 
mands to begin with in order to blind his enforced followers to the loss 
of all their former freedoms and achievements. Like Goering, Hess, 
Gregor Strasser and other early Nazis, plump, fat: Ley had been an 
airman during the last war, if not a conspicuous ace. He was a chemist 
by profession, former employee of the famous German dye-trust, the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. But he had not done a stroke of honest work 
since coming home from the war, and became notorious for his drunken 
brawls during which he insulted and assaulted some of the most decent 
republican politicians, among them Stresemann’s Socialist Minister of 
the Interior, Sollmann, who gave him a good licking. Within the Nazi 
Party he advanced to the rank of chief organiser, head of the Party’s 
Organisation Bureau ; in 1933 he was first made leader of the N.S.B.O., 


_ the factory organisation which, permeating German industry with Nazi 


cells, was supposed to resist the pressure of the great industrialists and 
other alleged right-wing influences exercised by not quite sincere 
backers of the Nazi movement. Ley’s importance rose when in 1935 
his organisation, together with that of the handicraft, trade and 
business organisation, merged in the ‘‘ Labour Front ’’ comprising 
20 million members, which in turn created the “‘ Strength Through 
_Joy’”’ movement. At the last pre-war Party congress Ley was able to 
boast of new membership fees at a rate of 32 million marks a month, 
and of resources of nearly 500 million marks—not such impressive 
figures however, when one considers the far greater amounts he found 
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in the coffers of the former free Labour organisations: trade unions, 
banks, co-operative factories and shops, periodicals, newspapers and 
so forth, and the enforced contributions all German ‘“‘ Werktaetige ”’ 
have to yield. Ley failed with a large daily Der Deutsche, although he 
had pinched it from the Christian trade unions and enforced subscrip- 
tion on several hundred thousand of his subjects; he failed inastruggle 
he was forced to undertake against the Ministry of Economics then run by 
Dr. Schacht ; he is openly ridiculed as the muddle-headed, fat, obsequi- 
ous parrot he is. Yet he stays in power—mainly for the same reason 
which saved his neck in 1935, and because from time to time he is 
useful as a co-plotter for the radicals, the Himmler-Goebbels-Ribben- 
trop clique. | 

Next to him in importance comes, among the secondary planets in 
the Hitler firmament, Dr. Wilhelm Frick, Reich Minister of the Interior. 
Sixty-three years of age, he was until recently the oldest of the ruling 
set, and one of the earliest members of it, for he took part in the 1923 
putsch. He was the first who attained ministerial rank in pre-Hitler 
Germany, as Minister of Public Instruction in the State of Thuringia, 
1930-31. After having, in that capacity, introduced “ patriotic prayers,” 
purged art of modern dancing, jazz music and the works of all modern 
painters and sculptors, made the Nazi race wizard Hans Guenther a 
professor at Jena University, and censored films and plays according to 
his lights and his training as a Bavarian ‘“ Amtmann,” a sort of bailiff, 
he had to give in to a remnant of sense and sensibility. But as soon as 
his Party had been let into the sheep stall by Papen and a swindled, 
befogged and calcified Hindenburg, he was made Reich Minister of the 
Interior, and he has held that important office ever since. Not as im- — 
portant as it was and elsewhere is, perhaps; for with Himmler’s 
ruling autocratically the Police of every description, Frick becomes 
merely the counter-signatory of edicts emanating from Hitler or who- 
ever may have suggested them to him. Even so, he is a prominent 
figure in present-day Germany, loyal to his Fuehrer, narrow-minded 
and pettifogging in his office, without brilliance of any kind but 
straight as far as that is possible within a régime for which he has coined 
the fundamental law :* ‘“‘ Legality is that which does the German people 
good ; illegality is that which harms the German people ’’ (that is, 
the Nazi Party). Had he not come into the news as one of the group 
whose nefarious influence upon Hitler’s Russian policy was denounced 
by the Deputy-Leader’s sensational flight, Wilhelm Frick could without 
damage be left in the darkest background of a picture of the Nazi 
Pantheon. 

There is another to whom this applies for a different reason: Alfred 
Rosenberg, for a time in the limelight to such an extent that he nearly 
eclipsed divine Adolf himself, was cast into oblivion on the fateful 
August 26th, 1939, when Ribbentrop signed the Pact of Friendship 
with Molotov. For, whatever the versatility and unscrupulousness of a 
Nazi, this fraternising with the Bolshevik power, the arch-enemy, the 
“scum of the earth,” was more than the spiritual adviser, the Prophet, 
the Apostle of National Socialism could have swallowed. The author 
of The Myth of the XXth Century may have had personal reasons for his 
frenzied hatred of Moscow ; he was by birth a subject of the Russian 
Tsar, hailing from the Baltic provinces. His curious concoction of 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s and Gobineau’s racism, Richard 
Wagner’s sensual Teutonism, misunderstood ethics of Hegelian and 
Nietzschean origin was, however, a very concrete outline of Bismarck’s 


» be right ; the German peasants whose patriarchal traditions were up- 
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politics applied on a gigantic scale and backed by a German industrial | 
dynamism craving to break the national fetters. There is as much of} 
Krupp, Thyssen and the German Dye-Trust in Rosenberg’ s mysticism, | 
as of his “‘ Roman-Protestant Counter-Reformation.” 
Rosenberg, a man of 48 to-day, is officially the Leader of the Party’s), 
Foreign Politics Bureau. That meant, in the early days of the Nazi rule, |, 
a great political influence ; for while Neurath headed the executive of} 
the Wilhelmstrasse, he was shaping the idea of the racial empire.| 
Through the power of the Party’s-shadow cabinet he might have} 
launched the huge engine of destruction welded by Goering, Thyssen/| 
and the generals, on the path of conquest, had not Ribbentrop been |) 
permitted to set up a rival organisation and, subsequently, been made: 
Hitler’s Adviser on and Minister of Foreign Affairs. Such more personal } 
reasons altered the great marauding scheme ; instead of swallowing, | 
according to Rosenberg’s map of 1934, first the former Hapsburg lands, | 
the Balkans, then smashing Soviet Russia and taking the Ukraine as | 
land for Germanic colonisation, forcing all Germanic countries around | 
the Baltic, plus the Low Countries and Switzerland, into a giant | 
Germanic Empire, Hitler’s front of 1939 was turned westward, and} 
Stalin benefited from the spoils, pushing his frontiers across the | 
Baltic states, half Poland and Bessarabia. No racial empire, this—no } 
bulwark against Bolshevism. Of all that the muddle-headed yet} 
fascinating mystic had laid down as gospel nothing stands but a few} 
sentences, sonorous but fundamentally idiotic. “ National Socialism | | 
. says that the race is the exterior of the soul, and the soul the} 
_ interior of the race.” “‘ Freedom of research has only been instituted | 
by National Socialism,” ‘‘ The strikingly low cultural level of the} 
American nation is the result of the dominant position of women.” | 
Whether Rosenberg’s nebulous conception of “‘ race’’ and the whole | 
pseudo-theological theory built up on it was the sincere dream of a} 
half-baked young specimen of the Sarmatian intelligentsia, or merely a | 
psychologically clever design to win over a discontented German } 
people, can be left open. For the anti-Moscow chapters of Mein Kampf | 
were, for the time being, shelved, and with them the High Priest of | 
National Socialism. | 
For a time he had been closely connected with Darré, Reich Leader | 
of Peasantry and Minister of Agriculture, who borrowed the slogans for | 
his “ new nobility of blood and soil” from Rosenberg’s phraseology. | 
He is 45 and boasts of the fact that “‘ the National Socialist agricultural | 
policy is not an economic system, but a political philosophy.”’ He may 


rooted when the law about the “ hereditary farms ”’ made all but one 
son penniless proletarians, and who has to produce according to 
orders, pestered with supervisors and with scribbling of lists and forms, | 
will certainly agree to the first half of Darré’s tag. Instead of strength- 
ening fodder for their cows he gives them new and inspiring slogans of 
the “ production battle,” of their “ new nobility,” just as his colleague 
Walter Funk—in stature, ugliness and drunkenness a twin of Robert 
Ley—feeds the industrialists, despairing about Evsatz raw materials, 
running in Ersatz machines driven by Ersatz petrol, with nice catch-_ 
words: ‘‘ National products are always cheapest,” or ‘‘ Trade and 
industry must be subordinated to national demands.’’ It is not a very 
nourishing diet, unless one is made a cog in the Nazi war-machinery 
and hopes for the best. Funk, a man of 51, was once a follower of Dr. | 
Stresemann and an economic journalist of some reputation, blemished 
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only by his alcoholic excesses ; when they made him stumble, he found 
his way to the Munich Brown House just in time to secure for himself, 
against some completely harebrained amateur economists like Gott- 
fried Feder, a career which led to the portfolio of Economics when 
Schacht relinquished it in 1938. 

Baldur von Schirach, a youngster of 26 when in 1933 he was entrusted 
with the Leadership of youth, that is all under 18, always counted as a 
particular favourite of the Fuehrer. He has done his utmost to inspire 
them with intolerance, disobedience to their parents, anti-religious and 
anti-Semitic convictions, and to make them “‘ zackig ’’—the typically 
Prussian form of “ toughness,” as the American would call it. He 
found an opportunity to avail himself of that Nazi-fostered German 
virtue when during the war, as Buerckel’s successor, he was appointed 
Statthalter of Austria—a position for whose particularly delicate 
requirements his moral and intellectual immaturity and lack of culture, 
his arrogance and stupidity qualified him about as much as a fox for 
minding the geese. He has a queer and efficient protection, however, 
with his master: he married the daughter of Hitler’s personal photo- 

-grapher, Heinrich Hoffmann, a man who unconspicuously exercises 
some influence upon his deified ‘‘ model.”’ 

There is one more among the minor gods of the modern Walhalla 
likely to be mentioned more frequently in the near future. He is con- 
sidered as “nice ’’ by many, because he plunged down among them 
from a comparatively exalted position under the old Imperial regime, 
and because such bloodshed and misdeeds as he is responsible for were 
committed by virtue of his military rank. For General Ritter Franz 
von Epp, Statthalter of Bavaria and new Reich Minister for Colonies, 
was, during the last war, commander of the regiment in which obscure 
private and lance-corporal Hitler served and, as a Brigadier-General 
dismissed after Versailles, formed and led the Free Corps which “ liber- 
ated’ Munich from the Reds, the left-socialist government of intel- 
lectuals, pacifists, Schwabing bohemians and Moscow sympathisers 
who had held sway in the first post-war period. He, through Captain 
Ernst Roehm, got hold of the gifted demagogue and spy Hitler, for his 
own ends until the scales were turned and he became a tool himself in 
the Nazi machine. As a one-time colonial officer of South-West 
African experience he was made head of the surviving Colonial Associa- 
tion permitted, contrary to the gospel of Mein Kampf, to clamour for 
Germany’s former possessions overseas. His recent appointment to a 
Ministry without colonies shows Hitler’s inconsistency and opportun- 
ism in that doctrine as well as concerning his anti-Moscow fundamentals. 
Though in his 73rd year, the old lansquenet is still vigorous in his some- 
what primitive way; he hardly realises what an important réle he 
played in making Hitler and his rabble movement presentable to the 
Army and its Junkers and in destroying monarchism for their sake. 

EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


WAR AND JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY. 


: HERE must necessarily be a considerable time-lag before the 
effects of the war on the juvenile population can be accurately 
measured and scientifically interpreted. What we can see are the 
ostensible causes of a generally admitted increase in certain categories 
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of juvenile delinquency. These causes may be briefly listed as: lack of 
parental care and effective control due to the absence of the father and, 
sometimes, of the mother also; the uprooting of families and their 
transplantation on unfamiliar and, often, uncongenial ground ; the} 
closing of schools and failure to provide clubs and playing-fields for the} 
absorption of unexpended energy ; in urban centres, the conditions of| 
shelter life ; and, last, the general heightening of the emotional atmos- 
phere by war conditions. Mr. Hirst Bateman, Chairman of the Man-' 
chester Juvenile Court, and a magistrate-of wide experience, sympathy 
and understanding, regards the behaviour of the child as dependent) 
on (a) sound teaching and example in the home, (0) sound teaching and 
proper discipline at school, (c) association with other children who have 
had the same help in their own homes and schools. He adds that in 
most cases the home influence is revealed as bad, a rider which ore may 
venture to interpret as meaning psychologically unsatisfactory for the! 
normal emotional development of the child ; and that, it will be noted, 
goes considerably deeper than the suggested causative factors which 
are attributable to abnormal war conditions. In a word, behind the 
ostensible social causes are the real factors, which are psychological, 
and what appear as prime factors are little more than precipitating 
conditions. 

In the absence of adequate statistics the writer turned to the library 
of a newspaper in order to secure a picture of the types of offence on the 
increase throughout the country, and a few characteristic examples may 
be cited. They reveal a remarkable similarity in the type of offence, and 
the widespread character of commission. Thus a boy of 13 steals thirty 
cycles ; a boy of 16 and another of 14 are convicted of looting. A 
gang of boys use a raft under cover of the blackout to steal from a 
warehouse. Six boys hide in stables, dog kennels and under boards to 
loot the contents of a gas meter after a bombing. A boy of 11 admits 
seventeen cases of looting ; four boys, ranging from 10 to 13, admit 
wholesale thefts from meters. An unemployed boy, aged 16, admits 
ninety-three cases of theft, including sixty-three acts of looting in one 
month from gas and electric meters. Three boys, aged 10 to 12, break 
and enter a house and steal from the meter. Three boys, 15 and 16 
years old, break and enter a house and steal £450 worth of valuables. 
These cases are representative of offences tried in juvenile courts 
throughout the country. Our quick survey naturally revealed other 
offences such as violence against the person and truancy, but in a 
surprising degree the present increase in juvenile crime seems to take 
the form of theft, sometimes that form of it known as looting, at others 
not, and to quite a puzzling extent a general attack on meters of all 
descriptions. 

Cases such as those given above are far more numerous in the 
evacuation areas and where air raids have been most intense than in 
districts little affected by the turmoil of war. For instance, in metro- 
politan London (vide the Metropolitan Police Commissioner’s Report, 
May 1941) the incidence of war-time conditions of crime are less pro- 
nounced than might have been expected—in London the number of 
indictable offences was lower than in the preceding year—but the rise 
in juvenile crime is a sharp one. The proportion of arrested under 21 
years of age reached the high level of 48 per cent. The Commissioner, it 
may be noted, comes to very much the same conclusion as the magis- 
trates of the juvenile courts throughout the country as to the apparent 
causes, namely lack of supervision, the closing of schools, the loosening 
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of family petrol and the general relaxation of normal moral restraints 
under the stress of war conditions. 

_ There seems to be little reason for resisting two broad conclusions : 
first, that crime among children has increased, and is likely, failing some 
vigorous constructive policy, to increase further ; and, secondly, that 
the war-time environmental background against which these dead-end 
children of the evacuation areas develop their antisocial activities 
is, if not a primary cause, at least the trigger mechanism for the 
release of latent criminal tendencies held under normal conditions in 
check. 

This is, indeed, the view taken by the Institute for the Scientific 
Treatment of Delinquency, which has a wide experience of the abnormal 
child and the abnormally behaving child. It is pointed out that war 
‘conditions ought rather to be regarded as precipitating factors than as 
“causes,”’ and the circumstance that not all children whose schooling 
has been interrupted turn delinquent is cited in support of the view. 
Children, it is known,‘‘ go wrong’”’ for a number of reasons, among 
which are ill-health, bad social conditions, overcrowding, the drunken- 
ness of parents, and emotional conflicts arising out of the relationship 
of members of the family, notably that of mother and son, and son and 
father. It is probable that there are a large number of children who 
never get into trouble in normal times, but who are emotionally condi- 
tioned to get into it at once when the moral corset of home and school 
is loosened. It comes to this, then, that we uncover in times of war those 
of our juveniles who may be grouped, roughly speaking, as emotionally 
unbalanced and as potential neurotics. The feverish conditions of life 
in war, the strains of air raids and the intuitive consciousness that all 
the moral values which have been inculcated at home and at school and 
in the church are being jettisoned by the “ grown-ups,” must result in 
a process of rationalisation by which theft and similar crimes are 
justified to the perpetrator of them. 

Obviously, the problem is not one that should be viewed as peculiar 
to war conditions. On the contrary, it is one that is always with us, for 
in times of peace every home which contains an unhappy child contains 
a potential delinquent. For this reason the psychological examination 
of children so soon as they exhibit signs of emotional disturbance is the 
ideal at which we should aim, so that delinquency can be nipped in the 
bud, as it were, or removed in the masked stage of potency. Along with 
such expert examination must go also medical investigation and a re- 
view of the social background of the child. One or two actual cases 
treated by the institute named will give the reader some idea of the 
clinical material that comes in a regrettably small proportion of cases 
from the magistrates to the psychiatrist. 

A boy is brought to the clinic for stealing and temper. A medical 
overhaul reveals the fact that he is suffering from a disease of nutrition 
with sugar hunger and other deficiencies. The metabolic condition con- 
trolled, the symptoms vanish. A boy is brought to the clinic with 
delinquent tendencies. These, it is discovered, declare themselves only 
when the family lives in a bad neighbourhood. The bad mileu carried 
him over beyond his “ social breaking point.” To quote very briefly 
from an article in the British Medical Journal : “‘ In fact, the records of 
the Institute for the Scientific Treatment of Delinquency show that the 
majority of delinquents referred suffer from anxiety symptoms, obses- 
sional neuroses, compulsive thinking, which are closely related causally 
to the delinquency itself.” 
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But to-day, in the turmoil of war conditions, at best but a very small 
proportion of cases can be dealt with on proper therapeutical lines and 
must be subjected to the rough and ready remedies of practical politics. 
Obviously, society must take measures against these young trans- | 
gressors, even though it must shoulder the moral responsibility for their | 
appearance. 

In the summer of last year the Home Office and local authorities and | 
voluntary organisations drew up a plan for the accommodation in 
Home Office approved schools before the.end of the year of at least a 
thousand children who had appeared before the magistrates for one 
form of offence or another, or as being in need of care and attention. 
As a matter of fact, in the first months of the war the total number thus 
committed declined, but the decline was followed by a sharp rise, and 
there are to-day between nine and ten thousand children, mostly boys 
under 13 years of age, in such approved schools. The training given is 
commonsensical. The aim is to improve general morale through func-_ 
tion, the restoration of self-respect and a quiet and ordered way of life. 
Boys are told that they may hope to make careers in the Royal Navy, 
and in such ways are encouraged to pull themselves together. That the - 
system is sound is proved by the results, 80 per cent. growing up into 
law-abiding and decent citizens. 

It will have occurred to the reader that the approved school, at its 
best, is a method of dealing with a problem the scientific approach to 
which is the removal of the cause or causes far earlier on. It is better 
for a child to go to an approved home than to Borstal (reserved now 
for the tougher cases), but it is better still for it to be saved from straying 
by being given by society that which its nature demands: an outlet 
for emotional, mental and physical needs. Actually, to-day, the ap- 
proved homes throughout the country are full, and there are waiting- 
lists for most of them. What are magistrates to do with children 
convicted before them under these circumstances? They must commit 
the young offender to the remand home. But these, again, are over- 
crowded, too. 

But the remand home offers something which the approved school 
does not pretend to offer, namely some attempt to get at the under- 
lying causes of the wrongdoing. Probation officers are commonly 
people who possess sympathy, one of the first requisites for the difficult — 
work of uncovering the hidden springs of conduct in the child who has 
“ gone wrong.’’ A period in a remand home makes possible an investiga- 
tion and a report back to the bench on the family and environmental 
. condition of the wrongdoer ; and, it must be remembered, the magis- 
trates of the juvenile courts possess the necessary authority to call 
before them parents who have failed in their duty and to administer 
admonitions. It is considered that we need a good 50 per cent. increase 
- in our remand homes to-day if we are to begin the task of coping with 
the rising tide of juvenile delinquency which has appeared since the 
outbreak of war. 

But better still would be some constructive policy for dealing with 
the dead-end children, a policy which has as its object the diversion 
of abundant vitality and energy into harmless and even nationally 
useful channels. The provision of playing-fields and playgrounds and 
properly supervised clubs are among the obvious first things that need 
to be done at the moment. Children with enforced idleness thrust upon 
them by society, wandering the streets of strange country towns or the 
lanes of an unfamiliar countryside, need help, even as do the young 
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citizens of the bizarre troglodyte towns that are evolving from the great 
air-raid shelters of the “‘ blitzed ”’ cities. 

During the last war it was precisely the same ; and Sir George New- 
man, Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education, pointed out the 
physical, mental and moral ruin which resulted from war-time neglect 
of the young. 

Evacuation demands a long price for physical security. It has 
paralysed nearly all work done for youth, and so already we see the 
unwelcome consequences. There are 3,500,000 boys and girls in England 
between 14 and 18, and only one in eight is receiving education. 
Between the higher age level and military service age there is a further 
body of youth either unemployed and unoccupied and thus ripe for 
mischief and antisocial conduct, or paid at artificially high wage-rates 
that are in themselves a direct incentive to folly. Though the high wage 
factor in the production of the present increase in juvenile crime may 
not come high in any list of causal factors, it exists, as every magistrate 
knows who deals with such cases. The chief factors are those already 
named : the unmasking by war conditions of the potentially delinquent 
juvenile who has some emotional or physical trouble ; the removal of 
parental control; and the suspension of the life of habit which is so 
vitally important in the building up of character. It may well be 
that we are too hard pressed to deal with this problem. Be that as it 
may, it is well that it should be stated that the danger may be under- 
stood and the eventual price to be paid known. 

GEORGE GODWIN. 


THE JEWS IN FRANCE. 


N every land that Hitler has invaded he has introduced his barbarous 
[exit Jenin policy, by means of which he climbed to power, and in no 

country does that policy constitute such a complete and violent 
breach with its ideals and traditions as in France. The Jews in France 
were the first in Europe to be freed from the shackles of medieval 
disabilities and to receive the full rights of citizenship. They owed their 
emancipation to the French Revolution, in the early years of which the 
sloquence of Mirabeau and the statesmanship of Talleyrand combined 
to secure the extension of the Rights of Man to the Jew; and the 
favourable decision of the National Assembly was confirmed by 
Napoleon, who also brought the first fleeting taste of liberty to the 
Jews in Germany and Italy. 

Settled in France since the fourth century, the Jews made ample 
‘eturn for the blessings of civil equality, for they eagerly entered into 
ull branches of national life and made valuable and even distinguished 
contributions in the most varied spheres of activity—in commerce and 
ndustry, science and scholarship, the arts and literature, journalism 
und finance, philosophy and politics. They produced a Rachel Felix 
ind a Sarah Bernhardt, a Fromenthal Halévy and a Ludovic Halévy, 
2 Catulle Mendes and a Marcel Proust, a Bréal and a Darmesteter, a 
zabriel Lippmann anda Bergson. As far back as 1848 they gave 
France a Minister of Justice in Adolphe Crémieux, and during the 
ollowing ninety years they provided many other able ministers, of 
whom perhaps the most brilliant was Leon Blum, the first Jew in the 
Republic to achieve the position of Prime Minister. Not only did they 
work in every field of human endeavour and contribute to their country’s 
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advancement, but they also fought in her defence whenever she was in |} 
danger. Both in the first Great War and in the present they were repre |} 
sented more than adequately in the armed forces, not only in the ranks jf 
but also in the highest positions, for in both wars there were several |} 
Jewish Generals. { 
Nor were the principles of liberty, equality and fraternity confined to |} 
the Jews of France. The rights of citizenship were conferred upon the | 
Jews in Algeria as a body in 1870, and the right of asylum was extended i 
to all refugees from political and religious persecution in other lands, | 
from Heine over a century ago to the victims of Nazi oppression in our | 
days. When Great Britain enacted a law at the end of 1905 to restrict | 
the immigration of aliens, France continued to offer an asylum to } 
foreigners, without qualification or limitation, and thus thousands of 
Jews from Russia and Rumania were welcomed in her midst. When | 
refugees from Nazi Germany who had settled in Czechoslovakia could | 
no longer remain there without risk, or were forbidden to continue | 
publishing their papers, they found a friendly haven in Paris. The | 
French people, particularly its writers and scholars, showed the keenest | 
sympathy with the victims of Hitler. All French members of German { 
academic bodies resigned. Many Jewish scientists were appointed to | 
positions in State and industrial laboratories ; a great many books of 
German-Jewish authors were translated into French; and plays by 
Jewish or other German dramatists were performed. As Jerome | 
Tharaud, one of the brothers Tharaud, who was often critical of Jews, | 
observed: “‘ Now the French and the Jews have the same enemies. | 
Whatever we think of some Jews, our duty is to protest against the | 
outrageous German action.” No wonder, therefore, that the 250,000° 
Jewish citizens of France and the 100,000 Jewish immigrants or refugees 
believed that they were much safer from the Nazi peril than the Jews 
in any other country on the Continent. 
All the more tragic, therefore, is the contrast now presented by the | 
fate of the Jews across the Channel. The perfect equality that they 
had enjoyed, the honours and fame they had attained, the highly 
developed communal organisation that they had built up, have all. 
vanished as in a dream. With relatively few exceptions, the Jews have 
all been reduced to the helpless and humiliating plight to which millions 
of their brethren have been condemned in the various lands under Nazi 
domination, the difference between those in Occupied and Unoccupied 
France being only one of degree. The Vichy Government were not 
obliged by the terms of the Armistice to adopt Germany’s “ racial ”’ 


" legislation, and a stronger Government, with a greater regard for the 


country’s honour, would have resisted the pressure of the conqueror. 
But unfortunately the poison of Nazi ideology, thanks to the activity 
_ of a swarm of agents well supplied with money, and the corruption and 
co-operation of native reactionaries, had begun to infect and befuddle 
public opinion some years before the war. The most bellicose of the 
agitators was Darquier de Pellepoix, whose paper, La France Enchainée, 
demanded that immediately after the declaration of war all Jews 
between the ages of 17 and 60 should be placed in the front ranks of the 
fighting troops. In Alsace-Lorraine there was such virulent propaganda, 
stimulated by a French imitation of the obscene Stwermer and the use 
of such Nazi slogans as ‘‘ The Jews are our misfortune! ” that the 
Government subsidised the local press in order to provide a corrective. 
By the spring of 1939 the spread of anti-Semitic propaganda had 
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become so menacing that the Government passed a special law on 
April 21st for the prosecution of those guilty of racial defamation, put 
this measure did not result in the suppression of the evil. Jew-baiting 
continued even after the outbreak of the war, although it was announced 

_that as many as 60,000 Jews, about half of them refugees, were serving 
under the French flag. The Government therefore used the gooth 
anniversary of the birth of the French Jewish scholar, Rashi, in 
February 1940, as an opportunity to distribute literature showing that 
Jews had been settled in the country for sixteen centuries ; and two 
months later the Premier, M. Reynaud, delivered a strong denunciation 
of race-hatred in.a wireless broadcast. Such, then, was the atmosphere 
when France collapsed. 

The Jews immediately realised that if they fell into the clutches of 
the enemy they would be subjected to the same ill-treatment that had 
already overtaken their fellow-Jews in other invaded lands, The tens 
of thousands of German and Austrian refugees, as well as those who 
had fled from the Low Countries, had particular reason to fear. A large 
proportion had been interned only a few weeks before the German 
break-through, and when it became known that one of the terms of the 
armistice was the surrender of political refugees, they were seized with 
panic and many committed suicide. All Jews, whether French citizens 
or not, who could possibly flee, stampeded in the direction of. the 
Spanish frontier, anxious to reach Portugal or the French colonies in 
North Africa, but only a comparatively small number of the 400,000 
concentrated along the border were allowed to cross it. 

The invaders immediately began their régime by spreading the report 

that the Jews were responsible for the fall of France. The lie was 
disseminated in the press and over the radio, with the result that anti- 
Jewish demonstrations took place in Paris and Toulouse, followed later 
by more serious excesses in Nice, Lyons, Marseilles, and Vichy itself. 
‘In accordance with the terms of the Armistice all refugees from the 
Reich who had sought safety in the unoccupied zone were ordered to 
return northward. A swarm of Gestapo officials were brought to Paris 
for the purpose of rounding them up, but many of the refugees escaped 
_ what they feared would be a worse fate by taking their lives. During 
the twenty-four hours before the entry of the enemy, there were 800 
suicides in the capital alone. The Vichy Government, under German 
_ pressure, rescinded on August 26th the decree forbidding racial attacks 
in the press, as a first step in the process of Gleichschaltung. A new anti- 
Jewish paper, France au Travail, demanded the abolition of the Jewish 
quarter in Paris, and Paris-Soiy clamoured for “a total and daring 
solution of the Jewish problem.” Theatres and other places of entertain- 
ment in Paris refused to admit ‘“‘ Jews and negroes,” some cafés were 
also barred to Jews, and films containing “ evidence ” of Jewish “ ritual 
murder ’’ were shown under Nazi auspices both in the capital and other 
cities. 
_ The Germans adopted in Occupied France all the usual outrageous 
measures by which they had made themselves loathed in other countries. 
They carried out numerous raids upon the homes of Jews, as of others, 
on special political pretexts, for the purpose of plunder. They also 
raided the premises of many Jewish institutions in Paris and stole 
_ 60,000 volumes, besides many documents, from Jewish libraries and 
_ archives, including the original protocols of the Sanhedrin—the Jewish 
_ Assembly convened by Napoleon in 1807 to discuss the position of 
MOL, CLE £7 
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French Jewry. A census of Jews and the marking of their shops was ~ 
ordered, and all Jews were required to register with the police on pain | 
‘of imprisonment and the confiscation of their entire fortune. In |} 
Bordeaux, Bayonne, and Tours Jews had to wear yellow armbands, | 
and the identity cards and sojourn permits of Jews in many cities were | 
stamped with the letter J. All Jews were dismissed from administrative | 
or public positions, as well as from the press, the stage, film studios and | 
wireless stations. The Jewish ritual method of slaughter was banned in | 
the occupied area ; all Jewish institutions in Paris were closed except | 
the Great Synagogue in the Rue de la Victoire; the synagogue at | 
Nancy was converted into a fodder storehouse; and the synagogue | 
at Strasbourg, one of the finest buildings in the city, was razed to the | 
ground. 
All “.non-Aryan ” prisoners of war were removed to Germany. The | 
frontiers of Occupied France were closed to Jews, and those in the | 
capital were subjected to curfew. The robbery of Jewish property was | 
carried out under the pseudo-legal guise of ‘‘ Aryanisation,”’ and by the | 
spring of this year 11,000 Jewish concerns in Paris had been sold for | 
ridiculous sums to non-Jews. The Nazi-sponsored ‘‘ Rassemblement | 
National Francais ”’ also participated in the orgy of plunder, and, with | 
German approval, seized the houses and property of about twenty Jews, | 
including the house of M. Georges Mandel, the former Minister of the | 
Colonies, in which it established its welfare centre. By the month of | 
May, 1941, Jews were completely eliminated from economic life in | 
Occupied France by a decree issued by the Military Commander in © 
Paris. Three new anti-Semitic propaganda centres were opened in the | 
capital, one of which, Le Front Nouveau, a youth organisation, painted | 
anti-Semitic slogans on the walls and distributed inflammatory leaflets ; 
and the Jew-baiter, Jacques Doriot, installed his organisation in the | 
Rothschild chateau in the Basses Alpes, from which he conducted a 
vast propaganda campaign. 
The Jews in Alsace and Lorraine were singled out for special treat- | 
ment. Of the 35,000 Jews who had lived there 15,000 who had been in | 
the front line (including those in Strasbourg) were evacuated at the | 
beginning of the war. But after the invasion the Germans organised a | 
pogrom at Mulhouse, used this as a pretext to order the expulsion of the | 
remaining 20,000 Jews in those provinces, on the ground that the | 
population was opposed to their presence, and robbed them of all their | 
possessions except just enough money to enable them to reach Lyons | 
in the unoccupied zone. These Jews were only part of the French- | 
“speaking population deported from Alsace-Lorraine ; but although they | 
received some benefit from the general aid given by the Government to | 
the deportees, their permanent settlement was a burden thrust upon | 
the Jewish relief organisations, which had the utmost difficulty in | 
- supporting the 15,000 Jews previously evicted from Alsace and 6,000 | 
from Baden and the Palatinate. | 
’ The Vichy Government, so far from uttering any protest against these | 
manifold violations of elementary justice, soon adopted the Nazi code | 
itself. On October 11th, 1940, Marshal Pétain declared that the new | 
order in France would not be “a ‘servile imitation of foreign régimes,” | 
but seven days later this Government published two decrees which | 
marked the legal introduction of the racial principle in France. The 
first defined a Jew as any person descended from three grandparents of 
the Jewish race, or descended from two grandparents of the same race | 
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and married to a Jewish consort. It declared that all Jews were excluded 
from the Government and municipal service, and from positions in the 
armed forces, educational institutions, and enterprises subsidised by a 
public body ; that other public positions were not open to Jews unless 
they had served in the war of 1914-18 or had been mentioned in 
despatches in the campaign of 1939-40, or were decorated with the 
military title of the Legion of Honour or with the Military Medal ; that 
the liberal professions were open to Jews, but subject to regulations 
limiting them to a proportion; and that they were unreservedly 
excluded from managerial positions in the press, film studios, theatres, 
cinemas, and broadcasting stations. Jews who had rendered exceptional 
services to the State in the literary, scientific, and artistic fields, might 
secure exemption from the prohibitions by individual decrees passed by 
the Council of State, and those subject to dismissal were given two 
months’ notice and also a pension if they had served at least fifteen 
years. Bergson proudly refused to claim immunity and resigned his 
professorship at the Collége de France, which he had held since 1900. 
The second decree, which related to Jewish aliens, provided that they 
should be interned in special camps or might be assigned a compulsory 
residence by decision of the departmental prefect. The protection of 
French citizenship previously accorded to all aliens who had joined the 
army had been withdrawn on July 14th. Even before these decrees 
were passed a number of prominent Jews who had left the country 
after the invasion were deprived of their citizenship and property. 
These included five members of the Rothschild family and several 
wealthy bankers, jewellers and art dealers, whose confiscated fortunes 
were estimated to amount to a total of about 825 million francs. 


The anti-Jew law, which was adopted under the instigation of Laval 
when he was Vice-Premier, was extended to all the French colonies and 
even to the mandated territory of Syria. The civil rights conferred upon 

\the Jews of Algeria in 1870 were repealed by the Vichy Government on 
October 8th, an act that practically reduced 60,000 persons to the 
status of pariahs and deprived several eminent lawyers and physicians 
of the right to practise. Jews in Syria were dismissed from Government 
posts, the press, and the railways, although the families of most of those 
affected had lived in the country for hundreds of years. In French 
Indo-China the Governor, Admiral Decoux, ordered the registration of 

all Jewish commercial undertakings and the dissolution of Jewish 

“secret organisations.” In Algeria and French Morocco Nazi and 

‘Fascist agents systematically provoked the Arabs against the Jews, 

‘with the result that rioting broke out in Marrakesch and Fez and many 

Jews left for Tangier. In Casablanca, where all Jewish stores were 

“wrecked, some shops displayed notices reading: ‘‘ No Jews, dogs, or 

English admitted.” 

The German authorities, however, were by no means satisfied with 
the anti-Jew law of October 1940, and consequently the Vichy Govern- 
‘ment created a special Department for Jewish Affairs as a prelude to a” 
more rigorous measure. The Department was placed under the direc- 
tion of M. Xavier Vallat, who declared that the Jews were “a hostile 
“minority,” who must be eliminated from “the conduct of national 
/ affairs.” On June 14th, 1941, a new decree signed by Marshal Pétain 
appeared, which applied to Unoccupied as well as to Occupied France. 
_It defined a Jew as a person who, whatever his present religion, had at 
| least three Jewish grandparents and professed the Jewish faith before 
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June 25th, 1940. All such persons were debarred from holding office in 
civil or municipal service, from holding rank as officers or non-com- 
missioned officers in the army, and from practising any liberal profes- 
sion, except within limits to be defined later by the Council of State. 
They were excluded from any occupation in which they came in direct 
contact with the public, particularly as director or secretary of any 
public enterprise benefiting from concessions or subventions by the’ 
State, or of any company or bank, They were also banned from the 
Stock Exchange, and from employment inthe press, in the film industry, 
the cinema, theatre, the bar, in medicine, and as land or estate agents. 
The only exceptions were persons who had received decorations in the 
first Great War, ex-Service men, and holders of the Croix de Guerre 
1939 and 1940, holders of the Legion of Honour and the Military Medal, 
those who had rendered the State exceptional services in science, art, 
music, and welfare work, and those whose families had been domiciled | 
on French soil without interruption for five generations. But the pro- 
portion of Jewish doctors and lawyers must not exceed 2 per cent. of 
the total, and the proportion of Jewish university students must not | 
exceed 3 per cent. Vallat sought to justify these instructions by. 
announcing the discovery of an alleged Jewish “ plot” to defeat the | 
policy of the Government to establish friendly collaboration with 
Germany and to sabotage. its economic measures by “ black market ” 
operations, and announced that 12,000 Jewish “ plotters ” had already - 
been arrested and.thousands more Jews had been exiled to places in 
Unoccupied France. 
However tragic the position of those deprived of their civil rights, 
the plight of those flung into concentration camps or seized for slave 
labour was far worse. There are altogether about 35,000 foreign Jews 
interned in various camps, where they are wretchedly housed and fed. 
About 5,000 from Belgium are in a camp called “the hell of St. 
Cyprien ” in Unoccupied France, but more appalling conditions exist 
at the Gurs Camp, Lower Pyrenees, where the 13,000 internees (includ- 
ing those deported from Baden and the Palatinate) are racked by hunger 
and ravaged by dysentery. A camp at Vernet les Bains, near Perpignan, 
has been closed after 1,100 refugees, mostly Jews, were transported to _ 
Fez on their way to the Sahara Desert, to work on the Trans-Saharan 
railway, and after 150 emaciated refugees, who mutinied against being 
sent to die in the Desert, were shot dead in the camp. In the Paris 
area all naturalised. French Jews who had formerly been Austrians, 
Poles, or Czechs, were rounded up by Storm Troopers and sent in five — 
" trains to the Orleans district to repair roads and build aerodromes. But 
the most terrible fate of all was that of about 1,500 German, Austrian 
and Sudeten political refugees, who were handed over by the Vichy 
_ Government to the Nazis. The unfortunate young Polish Jew, Herschel 
Grynszpan, who shot a German diplomatic official in Paris in November 
1938, and whose act was the pretext for the wholesale burning of 
synagogues in Germany and extorting a fine of over £80 million from 
the Jews, had been surrendered to the Gestapo soon after the invasion, 
but his trial in Berlin, which was to have been staged last January, has 
not yet taken place. 
- Depressing as is this story of political reaction and demoralisation, 
_ there is at least some evidence that the Vichy Government’s betrayal 
of the principles of the French Revolution is strongly disapproved of 
by many sections of the French people, especially in intellectual circles. 


; 
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The Central Committee for Scientific Scholarships, for example, 
_ Tesolved by twenty-nine votes to one to maintain all Jewish scholarships 
for 1941, and the French Academy paid a moving tribute to the memory 
of Henri Bergson. There is, however, little likelihood of any improve- 
ment in the position of the Jews in France until the end of the war. 
_ General de Gaulle, in a message that he cabled last November to the 
American Jewish Congress in New York, protested against the Vichy 
Jew-laws and pledged Free France to rectify the injustices. The Jews of 
France will, therefore, assuredly recover their rights and liberties when 


France herself is once more free. 
ISRAEL COHEN. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


GERMANY’S PURPOSE IN FRANCE. 


S a result largely of the evidence yielded by the German daily 
Aerize Zeitung, which is the only source of information for the 

people and the army of occupation in Northern France, it is 
possible to form an opinion about the precise nature of Germany’s 
ultimate aims in France. It looks indeed as if the reason why Marshal 
Pétain’s insistent demand for a final peace treaty with Germany has 
been ignored in Paris and in Berlin is that, in the German calculation, 
the division of France into two halves by the terms of the armistice 
will be the final stipulation also of the definitive treaty: but, again 
in the German calculation, the time has not yet come when the deed 
can safely be formulated in treaty terms. The education of the French 
people in the new role assigned to them by the Herrenvolk has still a 
long way to go. The risks that are being taken are illustrated by the 
attempt made upon the lives of Pierre Laval, the quisling-in-chief, and 
Marcel Déat, quisling editor of L’@wvre, on August 27th, and by the 
subsequent shooting of French hostages as a reprisal for murderous 
attacks upon German soldiers in Paris. The process of coaching the 
French people is far from finished. 

To achieve the object a sharp distinction is being drawn between 
occupied and unoccupied France ; the former is being seduced stage 
by stage—or such at any rate is the German plan—into accepting a 
future réle as artistic and cultural playground for Nazi overlords in 
need of recreation, while the latter is left to develop its own future as 
an agricultural country. As long ago as July 1940 the National Assembly 
displayed a spontaneous inclination to recapture for France an agri- 
cultural quality (‘‘La France deviendra, d’ailleurs 4 son avantage, 
agricole et paysanne au premier chef, et son industrie retrouvera ses 
traditions de qualité ’’), an inclination suggested both by the reactions 
of defeat and by the fact that the rural population of France still 
amounted to 49 per cent. of the whole, having been 75 per cent. a 
century before. The German authorities decided to stand aside while 
the Vichy authorities developed that tendency, for particular applica- 
tion in southern France. For northern France, on the other hand, another 
and a typically thorough plan seemed to be launched when. the Pariser 
Zeitung saw the light of day on January 15th last. It is a daily paper, 
written in German, containing eight to twelve pages (a monstrous size 
to French newspaper readers), and published in Paris from an office at 
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No, 100 rue Réamur. The German is printed in Latin type, in con- 
formity with the Nazi party’s recent decision to abolish Gothic except. 
for such special publications as Luther’s Bible. A single-sheet supple- 
ment in French is normally included in the paper to summarise for 
French readers who have not yet learnt German the news and com- 
mentary contained in the German pages, and to help the German army 
of occupation to brush up their French. The circulation of the paper 
is deliberately restricted to occupied France, just as the French papers | 
of unoccupied France are not allowed to-cross the frontier, the clear. 
intention at every stage being to emphasise the division between the 
two parts of France. Indeed, the Pariser Zeitung has its own | 
correspondent in Vichy, who summarises the Vichy Press, as though he 
were summarising the opinions of a foreign country, for the detached 
information of the public in Paris. As though to emphasise the greater 
prestige of the Pariser Zeitung over the northern French dailies which | 
appear in the native language, it is sold at 2 francs, the price of the | 
French papers being 1 franc, having been raised from 50 centimes on 
May 2nd. The original editor of the paper, Dr. Muckel, was replaced | 
in July by Dr. Rudolf Neumann. 

Its policy suggests something new in German enterprise, It is, of 
course, anti-British (a daily anti-British cartoon being a regular feature), 
anti-Communist and anti-Semitic ; it does, of course, give large doses - 
of German propaganda and of German news ; but the interesting thing 
is that it devotes a lavish and flattering amount of space to purely | 
French affairs, artistic, musical, literary. Immense care is taken to 
please the French people and to show that German and French culture 
are not only harmonious, but are complementary to each other. 
“ Collaboration ”’ of the widest scope is the daily theme, administered 
with what German finesse regards as the palatable sauce of gross 
adulation and in quantities which German thoroughness regards as 
appropriate. Paris is glowingly eulogised, for its monuments, its places . 
of historic interest, its gaiety, its charm, its cafés, its women, the taste 
of its famous bread, its traditions of lunch-time with the leisurely and 
apolaustic atmosphere associated therewith. “ The beauty of Paris,’ 
declared one writer, ‘‘ is that she is really like an impressionist painting.” 

At the same time a note of gentle criticism is allowed to appear. The 
Germans are a sentimental people, and they no doubt sincerely wish 
that they could win French affection. Their sentimentality does indeed 
spring from the heart. When they meet a cold blast of the equally 
» famous French politeness—in this case no doubt intensified by an under- 
current of contempt, resentment and even hatred—they are genuinely 
hurt. Articles have appeared in the Pariser Zeitung solemnly deploring 
that quality of French politeness which seems to derive, not as does 
' the German, from the heart, but from a spirit of what the Germans 
call “ affectation.” It is one of the notorious things that German prop- 
aganda and German patriotism are remarkably devoid of humour. 
The clash in Paris to-day of a totalitarian German courtship, grim, 
heavy, devastating, with the delicately cynical French idea of what is 
funny, must be entirely baffling to both parties, because the Germans 
are wounded and shocked, and the French feel the lack of a third party 
audience capable of appreciating their adresse. 

Apart from that particular fly in the ointment, the Pariser Zeitung 
shows no sign of discomfort as it plunges more and more heavily into 
its self-imposed task of cultivating Franco-German good will. The 
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night clubs are Sicendly described, eulogised and advertised. French 

singers, such as Suzy Solidor or La Mome Piaff, are warmly praised, 
The German troops are encouraged to patronise the night haunts of 
Montmartre. “‘ One of the greatest attractions of France’s capital,” it 
was stated in one article, “is that it possesses so many pleasure places, 
and that her night clubs and cabarets are more numerous than those of 
any other European city.” An attempt is even made to show sympathy 
with the historic grandeur of France, no attempt being made to repre- 
sent France either as an inferior race or as one whose past has been 
ignoble, although it is occasionally suggested in particular instances 
that the grandeur is due to German antecedents and to German “‘ master- 
personalities ’”’ (Herrscherpersénlichkeiten). The literary approach to 
the hearts of the French intellectuals is sedulously explored, a sub- 
sidiary motive, thinly disguised, being to prove that French literary 
and cultural activity flourishes as much under German military occu- 
pation as it did before. Authors, playwrights and actors are encouraged 
and cultivated. A group of French publishers—the Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise-Stock, Fayard, Tallandier, Albin Michel, Flammarion— 
headed by Bernard Grasset have been organised as a “‘ Comité de la 
Production ”’ to foster the publication of new books. In this matter, 
however, a careful censorship is imposed, certain existing books being 
withdrawn from circulation in order to create “‘ a healthier atmosphere 
so as to establish the conditions necessary for a juster and more 
objective appreciation, of European problems.’’ Books which are 
frowned upon as having poisoned public opinion, especially if the 
authors be Jews, are banned, the proscribed works including books by 
Aragon, Benda, Blum, Claudel, Duhamel, Dominique, ‘d’Ormesson, 
Malraux, and Riviére. A procession was on one recent occasion held at 
the Church of Saint-Germain-des-Prés in honour of what was called 
“the symbolical value of books,” and was attended by authors, 
journalists, publishers, printers and all ranks concerned in book pro- 
duction. Reviews are published of new French books, for instance by 
Chardonne, Fosca and Brasillach. New French plays are put on, or 
special festivals staged, at the State repertory theatres such as the 
Odéon or the Comédie Frangaise, and are duly and generously appraised 
in the Pariser Zeitung. The cinema, which was suppressed in the early 
days of the occupation, has been resuscitated, to the accompaniment of 
a German propaganda which hints that France has Germany to thank 
alike for the rebuilding of her villages and for the reconstruction of her 
film industry ; the warning however being added that the new cinema 
must learn to correlate itself to “‘ contemporary life.’’ Musical concerts 
are given marked attention, especially of nineteenth-century music, 
such as that of Debussy, Ravel and Fauré, who “ alone like Corot stands 
out in his era as a true poet, remarkable for his simplicity.” 

The fine arts are giver even greater prominence as a potential cultural 
link between Germany and France, because in this case no barrier of 
language is involved. The Pariser Zeitung itself is illustrated. It 
devotes much space to art. Accounts are given side by side of the 
“‘ Salon des Tuileries ” in Paris and of such exhibitions in Germany as 
the “‘ Day of German Art’’ held at Munich. French artists, ancient 
and modern, are enthusiastically appreciated, particularly Maillol, 
Despian (whose ‘‘ lovely simplification of planes is combined with an 
intense psychological penetration”), Dufy, Segonzac, Bonnard, 
Vuillard, and Derain (‘‘ the inheritor of the traditions of Le Nain and 
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Poussin ”’). It would be a mistake to underestimate the effects of this 
German intellectual invasion of France. The Pariser Zeitung is its 
chief instrument, but German thoroughness is never satisfied with one 
instrument. The German Institute, directed by Dr. Epting, doggedly: 
disseminates propaganda about Germany’s own cultural achievements. 
There is a German bookshop, the ‘‘ Rive Gauche,” in the Boulevard | 
St. Michel, in the premises of the old Café d’Harcourt, where all’ 
“‘ spiritually interested ’’ Germans and French meet for fraternisation. 
Another bookshop of the Deutsche Arbeitsfront has been opened in the 
Boulevard des Capucines not only to supply German books to the) 
Germans now in Paris but to attract French interest as well. German 
operas are performed. A ‘‘ Mozart-Woche”’ has been held in Paris 
under the auspices of the German Institute, and German concerts have 
been given in the Palais-Royal, the Louvre and the German Embassy. 
German plays are staged. Franco-German harmony in Europe’s new 
order is a theme being fanatically propagated in Paris. It is being 
stated that at the Fithrer’s orders all works of art have been spared 
from the beginning of the war, that all the masterpieces of the Louvre 
are intact, that the military have been withdrawn from Versailles, | 
Fontainebleu, etc. Professor Langdorf of the Cultural Department of 
the German Military Authorities has stated officially that no French 
works of art have been sent to Germany, and that messengers of the 
German spirit and culture are coming to Paris to show the French people | 
that Germany intends to make France a member of the New European 
spiritual community. The “ Kraft durch Freude’’ organisation has 
announced that a big new drive is to be made in France to spread Nazi 
culture and to bring the German spirit right up to the demarcation line. 
Always the demarcation line is emphasised. In all this propaganda a 
special place is assigned to Paris as the future recreation centre for the 
Nazi overlords, where the Nordic warrior can find momentary respite 
from his exacting task of imposing the order of the Herrenvolk. Be it 
noted that the German weapon in this case is not brute force but 
flattery and an insinuated sense that French individuality and culture 
can prosper uninterruptedly under German rule. Unoccupied France is 
left severely outside this propaganda. There can be no doubt that the 
German object of splitting France into two parts, northern and south- 
ern, and of annexing the northern part permanently to the Reich, is’ 
appreciated in southern France, where indeed such writers as Gide and 
Maulnier of the Vichy Press have already exposed the danger. 

There are important influences, it is true, in southern France, headed 
by Admiral Darlan, who apparently would add southern to northern 
France as German booty : or is it merely that their ostensible activities 
give such an impression ? The fact, as distinct from the outward show, 
is that for fifteen months Marshal Pétain’s government has successfully 
. avoided a German mainmise on the fleet and bases which the German 
high command have so insistently coveted. Pétain-France is disarmed 
and is in a certain measure at -Germany’s mercy. The German high 
command doubtless welcomes every sign of British resentment against 
Marshal Pétain ; ‘for-there is no shadow of doubt that what the Germans 
want is to plunge southern France into war with Britain, while shelter- 
ing northern France under the security of an “ invincible ’’ Reich. Who 
is to say what is Admiral Darlan’s real motive? Who is to say what 
underground channels may still be open between northern and southern 
France? Marshal Pétain may not be as senile as some Free French and 
British critics imagine ; Admiral Darlan not so sinister. Side by side 
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with Marshal Pétain’s obviously genuine ideal of guiding France 

_ through suffering to spiritual revival, there lies the old French patriot- 
ism, which will never accept the status of serfs among the nations. 

British policy should beware of throwing away what may still prove to 

_be more or less a friend. No one who is well informed imagines that 

France in the future can ever be the devoted ally that the advocates of 
the Entente Cordiale imagined her to be in the past. She never was. 
But there is no sense from any point of view in driving her into im- 
placable enmity. Let the Germans do their work in northern France, 
In the long run it will be more effective than any British counter 
propaganda in producing the French reaction against German designs. 
It was a diplomatic maxim of the Quai d’Orsay for a quarter of a 
century that if you gave the Germans enough rope they would infallibly 
hang themselves. A cynical official of the French Foreign Office once 
said: “‘ The only thing that has kept France and Britain together in an 
essentially unsound Entente is German tactlessness.”’ 

The German capacity for blundering on the grand scale is no doubt 
as great asit ever was. The Germans are too clever by half. They always 
blunder. Who but a German could imagine without a qualm of mis- 
giving that one Great Power neighbour, France, could be permanently 
split and one-half annexed, and another Great Power nation neighbour, 
Russia, could simultaneously be crushed? If the German people were 
not cursed with so great a gift for organisation, and so brilliant a flair 
for military strategy, they would never thus be lured into the mirage 
of extravagant and impossible ambitions which any more ordinary 
person with half an eye could tell them would lead inevitably to disaster, 
Moreover, at any rate in our time, it has been proved to be one of the 
paradoxical attributes of the German system that though the discipline 
be rigid throughout the ranks, the leaders are always torn with dissen- 
sion. When one thinks it out, such an apparent paradox is not after all 
‘surprising. The German people’s capacity for blind obedience connotes 
immense power for those who can command it. The glittering prize, 
therefore, excites competition, jealousy, raw temper. The virtual 
despotism exercised by the Kaiser before 1914 produced a seething 
cauldron of personal vendettas and animosities among those who 
fought for ascendancy in the Kaiser’s entourage. The figure of Baron 
Friedrich von Holstein is a lasting symbol of the hell thereby produced 
in the highest quarters of the German Government: the sinister 
hermit of the German Foreign Office who by underground blackmail, 
involving a detailed dossier of the private vices of all his colleagues for 
use at the critical moment, made himself feared and hated by Bismarck, 
Caprivi, Hohenlohe and Biilow alike. The story of his life and terror 
as told by Joachim von Kiirenberg (English translation by E. O, 
Lorimer, under the title His Excellency The Spectre, published by 
Constable, 1933), based upon irreproachable fact, is a volume of horrors 
that few writers of fiction could rival. At the time such facts were un- 
known, and even unsuspected in Germany or elsewhere. It was a hidden 
cesspool. 

_ To-day we do not know what corresponding battles are being waged 
among the German leaders. It is reasonably to be guessed that Hitler 
has lost his effective power to the army authorities as completely as did 
the Kaiser in 1916 after two years of war. Who decided in June 1941 
whether Russia or Britain was to be invaded? Almost certainly not 
Hitler, whose taste is for small fry to conquer ; not Ribbentrop, who 
will die broken-hearted unless Panzer divisions have devastated British 
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earth ; nor Géring—where and what is Goring? It was without much 


doubt the army commanders, blinded by easy triumphs, misled about 


Russian strength, who decided it among themselves. The political | 


party was already reduced to a state of disintegration dramatically 


symbolised by the flight of Rudolf Hess (none other than the Deputy 


Fiihrer) to the enemy’s country. Has the crazy history of war and 


rudderless politics anything more astonishing to record than the | 
descent of Hess upon Scottish soil last May ? At any rate it proves that © 
the old dissensions are again rampantin Germany. Recrimination over | 
the cost of the Russian campaign is bound to fan the flames. Growing | 
sabotage throughout a whole continent—and such a continent as | 


Europe, the world’s worst storm-centre—which Germany is holding 


down by force is added to a vast military commitment in Russia and a | 
volcanic experiment in France to give sleepless nights to those (whoever 


they may be) who now decide German policy. 


THE CASE OF THE DUTCH CATHOLICS. 


While the positive German purpose in France has been clarified by | 
the open propaganda of the Pariser Zeitung, the parallel case of Holland ~ 
seems not yet to have passed beyond the negative phase of attempted — 
suppression. The ultimate réle of Holland in the Nazi scheme has not — 


yet become an element of the propaganda directed by the Reichskom- 


missar, Seyss-Inquart, whose energy so far has been expended wholly ~ 
on the preliminary work of crushing a lively spirit of opposition. It | 


has been found that the guiding spirit and spearhead of that opposition 


has been contributed by the Roman Catholic Church. Hence it is that © 
the Nazi activities, Dutch as well as German, have been largely directed — 


(with an exactly opposite effect) towards crippling that Church. The 


Dutch Bishops during the past year have become the leaders of Dutch 


militant resistance to the Nazi domination jointly planned by Seyss- 


Inquart and the quisling Mussert. The Nazi tactic has gradually © 


developed into a broadside attack upon Christianity and into a fatal 
attempt to represent the Nazi creed as the true “ gift from God”: 
fatal because all history proves that Christianity flourishes all the more 


triumphantly under persecution and attack. In the present case the | 
stupid tactic of Seyss-Inquart has already led to contact being made — 


between the Catholics of Holland and the Catholics of Germany, and 
to a direct expression of support from the Vatican. The whole armoury 
of Dutch resistance—by silent contempt, mockery, open defiance—has 


“now been marshalled behind the Christian front, which fact partly — 
explains why the Germans are finding more difficulty in dragooning © 


Holland than any other of their occupied countries. 
They have shut down all the Dutch Youth Groups, about 500 in 


‘number, most of them Catholic, and ordered their members to enrol © 
in one single group, the Dutch National Socialist Youth Party. They 


have dismissed all priests and Catholics who were heads of schools and 
have nearly halved the salaries of all the remaining Catholic teachers 
(some 4,500 priests and brothers being affected). The Deutsche Zeitung 
in den Niederlanden has naively explained that “‘so long as Catholic 
priests, who must feel bound by the ban on National Socialists, are 
heads of educational establishments, we have no guarantee that the 
education of youth will take place in a positive and constructive sense.” 
The Dutch Bishops have ordained that sacraments be refused to any 
Catholic who accepts enrolment in Nazi organisations. The stand of the 
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Church has turned resistance into a holy crusade, with the incidental 
result that it has started a movement for Christian unity in that 
country. One Catholic priest, the Abbé Thyssen, for instance, has been 
warmly praised in the ultra-Calvinistic Haagsche Post for a plea made 
by him for reconciliation between Catholics and Protestants (‘‘ We are 
all Christians ’’ he wrote, ‘‘ and we are all Dutch, two ties that should 
be strong enough to bind us together for our common interests, im- 
perilled as they have never been before ’’). Catholic papers have been 
suppressed ; the Catholic radio station, K.R.O., has been taken over 
by the Nazi authorities ; the Catholic Church is forbidden to collect 
funds even for charitable purposes ; Catholic University funds have 
been confiscated ; worst of all the Roman Catholic Workers’ Union 
has been ordered to suspend all its activities and has been placed under 
the control of a Nazi commissar. That union, with 200,000 members, 
has been an important element in Dutch Catholic life for half a century. 

Its suppression was the last straw that decided the Hierarchy to 
issue a remarkable pastoral letter to the clergy and to the faithful. 
The letter was read out in every church and chapel in Holland during 
the Masses of August 3rd. The document is dated July 25th and is 
signed by the Archbishop of Utrecht, and the Bishops of Breda, Bois 
le Duc, Roermond and Haarlem. It announces that the Catholic 
Workers’ Union having been forced into the service of the Nazis, no 
Catholic may remain a member of it, on penalty of being refused the 
Sacraments. ‘‘ The Holy Sacraments must be refused to those who 
remain members of any of the organisations affiliated with the Catholic 
Workers’ Union in its new guise. The same applies to members of all 
other associate organisations of the National Socialist party.” It was 
on January 26th last that the Hierarchy first announced from all 
Dutch pulpits that the Holy Sacraments were to be refused “‘ to the 
Catholic of whom it was known that he was supporting the National 
‘Socialist movement to a considerable extent, because this movement 
not only threatens to hinder the Church in the free exercise of its duties 
in fundamental matters, but also because it seriously endangers the 
Christian conception of life of all those who participate in it.’”’ The 
prohibition has now been made specific and general. The letter explains 
that it is with “ bleeding hearts ” that the Bishops enjoin this trial upon 
the faithful: “ but the salvation of your immortal souls is at stake.” 
They declare: “‘ God permits this to happen. We must submit to His 
impenetrable decrees. But we know that God will aid us with His Grace 
and that He will continue to preserve in you after the disbanding of 
your Union that Christian spirit which is so deeply rooted in you. We 
know our men and we know how they will act.’”’ They quote the 
parallel case of the German Catholics (“our German Episcopal 
Brethren ”’) who are “ united with us.”’ On July 6th all twenty-nine 
Bishops and prelates of Greater Germany signed a similar pastoral 
letter which was read in every German Church. In it they denounced 
the injustice that had been inflicted upon the Catholic Church in 
Germany and declared: ‘It concerns the to be or not to be of 
Christianity and the Church in Germany. A short while ago hundreds 
and thousands of copies of a book were distributed, which declared 
that we, Germans, to-day must choose between Christ and Germany. 
With great indignation we, German Catholics, refuse to make such a 
choice. We love our German people, and.if necessary will even sacrifice 
our lives. But we live and die for Jesus Christ and we remain bound to 
Him, now and in all eternity.’’ The Dutch Bishops added these words 
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to those of the German Bishops : ‘‘ Beloved Brethren, we have nothing 
to add to those words ; they are ours too.’’ Seyss-Inquart and Mussert 
in Holland and every Nazi and quisling in every part of Europe, includ- 
ing Germany, are finding, as Napoleon found, that Christianity is the. 
only impregnable and invincible thing on earth. 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 
September toth, 1941. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


RECENT ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 


It was a happy idea to summarise the fourteen volumes of the Cambridge 
History of English Literature in fourteen massive chapters and to add a 
survey of our post-Victorian writers. The result is a volume of 1,100 pages, 
not too heavy to hold, for it is printed on thin paper, and costing only 15s. 
It is a good bargain. Mr. George Sampson has performed a useful task with 
conspicuous success. Paragraphs and sentences from the larger work have 
been incorporated where desirable, but there is no suggestion of scissors and 
paste. The whole book reads as if it were the work of a single hand, and he 
has not hesitated to correct mistakes, modify traditional views and fill up 
gaps. Since the final volume was published in 1916 and living writers were 
excluded on principle, there is a good deal to say about the last half-century, 
so fertile in activity if not in masterpieces. The judgments expressed in this 
supplementary chapter will not please every reader, but they are always 
interesting and vigorously expressed. Ultimate valuations of living writers, 
as Mr. Sampson admits, are impossible, but none of us will be the worse for 
listening to the verdicts of such an experienced lover of good literature. 

Beginning with fiction we are first introduced to Henry James, who is 
described as the Gentleman of Shalott. “‘ He saw life in a mirror, and 
speculated elaborately about the images that passed by. The one essential 
wanting in every book he wrote was a conviction of experience... . . In the 
simplest story of Turgenev the sense of life is profound ; in a story of Henry 
James there are faint and complex reverberations of human encounters, 
like a carillon of memories.”” George Moore is depicted with equal respect 
and equally little enthusiasm. Conrad is saluted above all as the interpreter 
of the sea. ‘‘ As a writer of psychological romance he has powerful com- 
petitors ; asa writer of tales presenting man in some phase of conflict with 
the elements he is unique.” Kipling, like Henry James and Conrad, is hailed 
_as a great story-teller. He was extraordinarily uncritical of his own per- 
formances, and as a politician he encouraged the crudest animosities ; but 
“the foolish persons who try to belittle him should look round and find, if 
they can, any writer since his time who approaches him in range, power, 
energy, authority, variety and accomplishment, in short-in creative genius.” 
The limitations of Wells are familiar to us all, but “ his greatest merit is that 
he helped to keep hope alive in an age of despair.”” Certainly no one has 
been more confident of our capacity to overcome our difficulties if we will 
only try. Arnold Bennett is praised for his complete artistic integrity, 
writing sometimes of ugly things but never in an ugly way. Galsworthy was 
the humanitarian par excellence, ‘‘ always mounted for a crusade.” D. H. 
Lawrence was not a great creative force in fiction. ‘“‘ His strength lies not in 
psychology, in characterisation, in invention, or in any new ‘reading of 
earth,’ but in sheer wizardry of words.” The short paragraph on Virginia 
Woolf will disappoint her admirers. In Mr. Sampson’s view she has small 
'* The Concise Cambridge History of English Literature. By George Sampson. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 15s. ie aE ay; 
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invention, and her characters are the transient and embarrassed phantoms 
of her ideas. Her essays in criticism are ranked above her novels. 
If the post-Victorian novelists had to compete with the great Victorian 
masters, our twentieth-century dramatists found a void requiring to be 
filled, and in this field Mr. Sampson finds most to praise. ‘‘ Some plays of the 
twentieth century have been greater than any novels of the same period.” 
Hardy’s Dynasts was the greatest literary creation of the Edwardian period, 
though it was not intended for the stage. Shaw’s best plays are pronounced 
the greatest contribution to English drama for more than a century, which 
means since Sheridan, though “his touch upon emotion of any kind is 
faltering and uncertain,” and talk for talking’s sake is an Irish weakness. 
In Peter Pan Barrie has given us the only enduring addition to the world of 
juvenile mythology since Alice, and “ children are after all the best judges of 
what children like.’’ Galsworthy was even more a humanitarian in his plays 
than in his novels. ‘‘ The defect of his earnestness is that it has nothing of 
Shaw’s sense of comedy or Barrie’s penetrating humour.” Granville-Barker 
is described as the most disappointing dramatist of the period because his 
plays, though powerful and sincere, do not quite fulfil the remarkable 
promise of his intellectual and imaginative gifts. Drinkwater and Priestley 
receive only tepid praise, the latter being credited with very good intentions. 
_ The section on poetry is inevitably depressing, for no figure of Victorian 
or pre-Victorian magnitude has emerged, though there has been plenty of 
good minor verse. The Testament of Beauty, which “ intends nobly without 
achieving greatly,” is ‘“‘ the table-talk of a scholar expressed in conventional 
poetic diction though in an unconventional metre.”” Housman’s lyrics are 
perfect of their kind, filling the ear but not the mind. Kipling brought back 
to. poetry the strength of common speech. Belloc’s sonnets receive un- 
expectedly high marks; Chesterton’s poems, like all his work, combine 
flashes of genius with silliness. Masefield, we read, has been undervalued ; 
the poetry of Noyes is somewhat surprisingly dismissed as a voice and 
nothing more. T. S. Eliot receives more detailed treatment, not that Mr. 
Sampson rates him highly, but because many other people do. A final 
section entitled Miscellaneous Prose again praises Belloc as in his best work 
‘the best prose writer of the period; contemptuously dismisses Lytton 
Strachey as a miniaturist with a touch of caricature ; hails Lawrerice as the 
most astonishing man of his time; salutes Toynbee’s A Study of History 
{erroneously listed as A Survey of History) as perhaps.the greatest single- 
handed historical achievement since Gibbon. Among the additions to an 
earlier chapter we may note the full-and valuable account of what is called 
Anglo-Irish Literature. There is no space in a brief review to argue with 
Mr. Sampson’s likes and dislikes. That the reader can do for himself, and 
he should feel grateful to the veteran critic who challenges or confirms his 
own estimates. 
G. P. G. 


HITLER AS SATAN’S TOOL.* 


The Hungarian novelist, Ferenc Kérmendi, whose work is well known on 
the Continent, has written the first really imaginative play to be produced 
by the war. Adversary of Men bears the imprint “ London, October- 
November 1940,” and the rumble of the nightly bombardment seems to 
vibrate like distant thunder through these pages. It is written with poetic 
imagination and deep moral indignation. This is a play which Hitler, if he 
knew of it, might fear. What then is the theme of Adversary of Men? The 
wrapper, with a drawing by the Polish artist Topolski, gives us a clue. It 
shows the Fuehrer, somewhat aged, standing on a pinnacle of Notre Dame, 
gazing down on Paris and the glory thereof. From the Eiffel Tower in the © 
distance flutters a huge swastika and beside him is Satan in the guise of a 


\ * Hitler as Satan’s Tool. By Ferenc Kérmendi. Secker & Warburg. 5s. 
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gargoyle. For Hitler, the ‘‘ adversary of men ”’ (a legendary figure described 
in the New Testament Apocrypha) is the central figure. 

Like other Hungarian dramatists before him, Kérmendi sets his play in’ 

‘the triple spheres of Heaven, Earth and Hell. The opening scene shows that | 
there is consternation in Heaven at the way mankind continues to err. 
Satan presents himself at the Heavenly Conference and begs for permission 
to try and win the Earth for himself. He will lead Man to the parting of the 
ways, he says, and in this chastening experience Man will prove once and 
for all whether he is worth saving or not. Satan has a plan: to endow a 
single man with all power, making evil thinking, evil impulses and evil 

~ intentions predominant in the world through him. In a series of vignettes, 
he shows the Denizens of Heaven scenes from the life of the man he proposes 
to use as his tool. He is seen as a small boy, cruel and capricious, catching 
flies and tearing off their wings, lying about it and striking his mother, then 
as an adolescent schoolboy, indolent, inattentive and disrespectful, as an 
ambitious unsuccessful artist, a disgruntled workman, a morose out-of-work, 
always believing in himself with a grudge against the world for his failure. 

Already the Evil One has insinuated himself into his confidence and shaped 
those satanic thoughts which are beginning to form in that misguided brain, 
Sure of the outcome, permission is given, as in the case of Job, for the 
experiment to be tried, and a scene in Hell follows, written with great force 
and imagination, in which swarms of devils select “‘ bad characters ”’ froma 
huge card-index to fill key-positions round the chosen leader. What a chance 
here for satire, a chance eagerly seized upon by the author! The whole 
monstrous stage is set for the whole monstrous drama. 

Short scenes follow, brilliantly written in a realistic manner, outlining the 
story of the Nazis and showing the most striking moments in the evolution 
of the Nazi régime in its rise to power, up to the eve of the invasion of Poland. 
Kormendi has got his theme ready to hand—one man exploiting mankind 
through its own evil impulses—but he also has the dramatic skill to carry it 
out. These events are interspersed with scenes showing the miseries of the 
common people, ruthlessly exploited by the régime, and there is an unfor- 
gettable scene when a poor woman waiting in a food queue in the grey dawn 
is denounced to the police by her own child. Then comes the climax : Hitler, 
absolutely egocentric and conscienceless, is alone in his villa at Berchtesgaden 
with his thoughts. He decides to summon Satan, as he has summoned so 
many others before, and in the ensuing conversation lectures and menaces 
him as he has lectured and menaced the others. With growing horror, Satan 
realises that he has lost control of his creature. It is the old story of Franken- 
stein. The end is swift, complete, inevitable. Satan is seen prostrate before 
the Light. “Help, O Lord. I’m in peril,’ he cries. ‘‘ The experiment has 
failed,” and touching the earth with his forehead in submission he begs that 
mankind may be received back into the Divine Mercy. Order is restored 
and the play ends on a heroic note with an Anthem of Freedom chanted by 

«Archangels and the Denizens of Heaven. This play attempts much, but it 
succeeds in putting the problem of the eternal values of good and evil before 
the audience in a spectacular way in terms of contemporary events. Its 
Message is plain. Adversary of Men, even in cold print, is a tremendous 

indictment. 
JANET LEEPER. 


THE WAY TO JUSTICE.* 


It is a highly significant and reassuring fact that at a time when this 
country is fighting for its very existence a book can appear the subject of 
which is the reform of our existing law. English law as it stands to-day 
embodies a number of fundamental principles which were designed to safe- 
guard the individual, and which for that very reason have been discarded 
by a political philosophy which does not recognise the individual at all. To 


* The Way to Justice. By Heber L. Hart. Allen & Unwin. 1941. 5s. 
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rhe English mind such principles as “ Nulla poena sine lege,” or “ no judgment 
without a fair trial,” remain the foundations of any civilised legal system 
and the priceless heritage of centuries of struggle against arbitrariness and 
tyranny. Nevertheless, it is widely recognised that the existing legal system 

is far from perfect and often does not function to the satisfaction of the 
sublic. The main charge which the author, a distinguished and experienced 
awyer, makes against it is best expressed in Tennyson’s lines quoted by him : 


The lawless science of the law, 
That codeless myriad of precedent, 
That wilderness of single instances. 


! 

In the opinion of the author English law, based as it is on innumerable pre- 
sedents painfully to be gleaned from countless Law Reports, has become 
ncomprehensible even to the experienced lawyer. The result is uncertainty 
ind confusion where certainty and order should prevail, and the public for 
which the law is made is bound to suffer. He therefore proposes that the law 
hhould be simplified and codified, that is to say, the wealth of countless pre- 
sedents should be condensed into a body of legal rules which can be grasped 
ind mastered by an industrious legal student and even by an interested lay 
nind. 

‘There will be many who will say that codification is against the tradition 
ind genius of English law, and it cannot be denied that the obstacles are 
ormidable. It certainly would be a revolutionary break in English legal 
uistory, but perhaps the present period is one in which revolutionary changes 
we most likely to succeed. The author points to the excellent codifications 
which already exist, such as the Code Napoléon, and expresses his belief that, 
n spite of all difficulties and objections, English lawyers could compile a 
odification which would obviate the enormous waste of time, labour and 
noney involved in the present system. It might well be that this task will 
lay an important part in post-war reconstruction. The author further advo- 
ates a reform of the system of courts and of procedure.’ Although the layman 
loes not feel qualified to criticise the proposals and their technical implica- 
ions, he heartily agrees with the object of these reforms: the reduction of 
osts which at present so often deny justice to those who have not got a 
ong purse. As far as criminal law is concerned the author makes the inter- 
sting observation that the fear of an English Court to convict an innocent 
yerson gives an unfair advantage to the hardened criminal, and he suggests 
| reform of the rules of evidence of which the old stagers so often take unfair 
vantage. His arguments appear worthy of consideration by any further 
eformer, although in these days of barbarism too much protection is infi- 
itely preferable to too little. We can be proud even of our most absurd rules 
wf evidence if we compare them with the system of concentration camps and 
iring squads. The author finally demands a Ministry of Justice and a reform 
f legal education, and his arguments here seem unanswerable. Altogether 
his is a very stimulating and timely book which ought to be read by lawyers 
nd laymen alike. 
R. ARIs. 


POST-WAR ORGANISATION.* 


The essay by Mr. Lionel Curtis on the world’s post-war organisation is 
omewhat unequal. It begins like a popular pamphlet before the great sub- 
ect runs away with its author, and he gives us a glimpse of the things to come. 
t was surely unnecessary to introduce General Smuts as “‘ a South African 
tatesman whose fame commanded world-wide attention,” or to imply that 
he Four Years’ War was caused by Germany when she felt she could chal- 
enge British sea power. Even the “ shattering fact,” printed in big type, 
hat it was the British Commonwealth which failed to prevent the war of 
914 seems open to doubt. There are too many of such vague half-truths 


* Decision. By Lionel Curtis. Oxford University Press. 1941. 6d. 
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am, 

about the past. Turning to the future, however, he has many suggestions} 
which we must seriously consider when the time comes to build anew.} 
“National states,’’ he says, “‘ must continue to discharge a permanent and) 
necessary function in human affairs.” .He thus warns world reformers not to; 
go too far in their action against the sovereign state, lest they cause another| 
reaction towards nationalism. | 

_ National governments, he submits, must be left in effective control of 
social affairs, a task they cannot perform unless they have control of taxation} 
and tariffs. He therefore asks for two different kinds of ministers and 
legislatures—one set to handle defence and-kindred matters, another to dea 
with domestic and social affairs. He thus pleads for a Commonwealth) 
Parliament and Commonwealth Cabinet to complete the structure of the 
Empire. We have a common citizenship but no common government. “ The} 
fact that each of its nations has power to control its own composition and) 
social structure has helped to keep it intact.’’. His Commonwealth Govern- 
ment would deal with defence and foreign affairs. He would offer the smail| 
neutrals like Belgium, Holland, Denmark and Norway the chance of entering 
the union on the same terms that Britain and the Dominions have alread: 
established between themselves. A detailed proposal how to finance this 
common defence should recommend itself to those who will have to make’ 
decisions when the war has been won. Strangely blended with this proposal 
is his disbelief in future Anglo-American co-operation, which, he thinks, can-' 
not guarantee security. His essay is full of such contradictory or half- 
contradictory statements. If he expands his suggestions, as we hope he will, 
he might perhaps boldly face the question in what degree national control 
of taxes, tariffs and migration has contributed to the outbreak of the 
wars of the past—how, in short, he can secure future co-operation, between 
the national governments whose case he has stated. Only then shall we be 
able to judge rightly what decisions we must take. 

F. W. PIck. 


* * * * * 

When Germany has been overthrown and the influence of Czechoslovakia 
restored, someone—preferably his son—should write a full biography of one 
of the outstanding figures of the last hundred years. In a brief Foreword to 
Mr. Victor Cohen’s excellent little book, The Life and Times of Masaryk: 
(John Murray. 7s. 6d.), Mr. Jan Masaryk declares that his father’s life has. 
become symbolic of decent Europeanism to a great many people who have 
not lost their sense of values. The tribute is well deserved. The first President 
of the Republic was an eminent scholar, an unselfish patriot, a good Euro-. 


pean, a wise statesman, a great gentleman. The outlines of his romantic 


career, from the poverty and struggles of his early days to the Presidency of 
an emancipated nation, are familiar to us all, and this book adds little to our 
knowledge. It is written, the author informs us, for the general public and 
for schools, and this useful task is successfully carried out. Mr. Cohen tells’ 


' his story with great spirit, the chapters on the war being particularly exciting. 


The historical setting is clearly explained throughout, and indeed the sub- 
title is, A Biographical Study of Central Europe since 1848. Beginning as a 
Professor of Philosophy, Masaryk only entered politics in middle life, and he 
was an elderly man before he reached the conclusion that the Hapsburg 
Empire should make way for a system of national states. The war of 1914 
provided the opportunity and he seized it with both hands. Benes helped 
him, but he alone possessed sufficient authority to deal with the rulers of 
England, France:and the United States on equal terms. In laying down the 
Presidency at the age of 85 he said: ‘‘ We require a good foreign policy, and 
we must administer justice at home to all citizens of whatever nationality.” 
Readers of this interesting little book cannot help wondering how the old 
statesman would have applied these excellent maxims had he lived long 
enough to confront the Nazi challenge within and beyond the boundaries of 
the state which he had done more than anyone to create. Of such a man wé 
can never know: too much. 4 


